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mow Text Book. 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, Ph. D., 


Sopt. of Public Instruction in Philadelphia; Author of N 18 
“ Methods of Teaching,” “ Mental Science,” Series of Mathematics, 


2. 
Price. topics, conus 


THE NEW WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


RE-EDITED AND RESET FROM COVER TO COVER. 


Fully Abreast of the Times. The Authentic Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary, comprising the 
issues of 1864, "79 and ’84 (still copy- 
righted) has been thoroughly revised 
and enlarged under the supervision 
of Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., of 
Yale University, and as a distin- 
guishing title, bears the name of 
WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

The work of revision occupied over 
ten years, more than a hundred edi- 
torial laborers having been employ- 
ed, and over $300,000 expended 
before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison with any other 
Dictionary is invited. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT BY BOOKSELLERS. 
For the Family, the School, the Professional or} A Pamphlet of specimeri pages, illustrations, 
Private Library. testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 


Caution is needed in urchasing a dictionary, as photographic reprints of an obsolete and 
comparatively worthless edition of Webster are being marketed under various names and often by 
misrepresentation. 

GET THE BEST, the International, which bears the imprint of 


Cc. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


WEBSTER'S 


In connection with the author’s New Work on Plane and Solid Geometry, a corre- 
sponding work on 7rigonometry became a necessity, and to meet this necessity the author 
has prepared this work. The method of ratios, now generally adopted by leading mathe- 
maticians, has been chiefly employed, while the old method of lines is also presented in the 
latter part of the work. In other respects, as in the use of new symbols, in giving a num- 
ber of carefully graded problems and practical Exercises, etc., the work corresponds with 
the author’s work on PLANE AND SOLID GEomeTRY. In preparing the work, the best 
works on the Science have been consulted, and it is believed it will be found adapted to 
the most advanced wants of many institutions. Tables of Logarithms, Sines, and Tangents 
are included in the work. 

Price, postage prepaid, $1.00. Sample copies will be sent on receipt of price, and a 
liberal discount given to dealers, schools, etc.. Address, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Webster’s International Dictionary is warmly indorsed, and recommended by 
every State Superintendent of Schools now in office ; every State Pur- 
chase of Dictionaries for Schools has been of Webster’s; more than 25,000,000 
Schoolbooks avowedly based on Webster are annually published in the United 
States, so that the children of the country are being educated by Webster; it 
is the standard dictionary inthe Government Printing Office and with the 
U.S. Supreme Court. It has a wide acceptance and is more generally adopted 
in actual use as a Standard Authority than any other lexicon over published in 
any language. 

I1@~ Will you not try to have your Scheol supplied with a 


copy of Webster’s International ! 
le Ought not every Teache:> to own a copy of the work ? 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Normal Series of School Books. 
Prof. Judson P. Welsh’s New Practical English Grammar. 
Dr. Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Dr. Brooks’s (Com. School Ed.) Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Dr. Brooks’s Algebra. 
New Series of Pelton’s Outline Maps, &c. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


» The distinctive feature of a scholar’s library is the large proportion of its books of reference. Education does not fill up a man with information ; it 


5, teaches him where to go for information when he wants it, and gives him the habit of going for it when he wants it. This requires that he have at hand 
the books he will most frequently refer to. After the dictionary, among those most important to the teacher are the following: 


1. The Cyclopedia of Education. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 562, $3.75. 2. The Ready Reference Law Manual. By E. E. Knort. 3, VERBAL PITFALLS: A Manual of 1500 Words Commonly 


This compares with other books on education as the diction- 


Cloth. 8vo, pp. 381, $2.00. 


ary compares with the spelling-book. The latter is useful, but the 


Ir Is NOT MEANT FOR LAwykrs, but for those who are not 


forwer is indispensable. In the latter you may fiid the word you lawyers. It gives clearly and simply the provisions of the law 


want, in the former you are sure to. This is a day when teachers 
must be well informed. Here are some of the topics you may be 
asked questions about, or you may want toinform yourself about : 
Pestalozzi, Comenius, Object Teaching, Ascham, Froebel, Thomas Arn- 
old, The Kindergarten, Horace Mann, School Management, /ndus- 
trial Education, School Economy, German Schools, School Law, 
Sloyd, etc., etc. You may be sure you can find all of these topics 


that concern every man, and of which it sometimes costs a man 
a good deal to be ignorant. Capitalists often make their sons 
regularly admitted lawyers, not with any view to practice, but 
that they may be able to protect the property they will inherit. 
Even the man of little property, or dependent upon a salary from 
which he can not save much, should know the most important 
features of the law. The little needs protection even more than 


and scores more like them in this book. It is the Pedagogical the much, for loss is more disastrous. 


Unabridged Dictionary, and every energetic teacher must have it, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y.- 


Misused. By C. W. Barpggen. Cloth. 16mo, pp. 223. 75 cts. 


“In these days of slang and careless speech there is great use, 
for a book of this kind, and teachers should have a copy lying 
on their desks in the schoolroom, ready [ »r constant reference, 
The writer for the press, public speakers, and all people gener- 
ally will find this little manual exceedingly valuable.”—ort/ 
Carolina Teacher. 

“Tam very much pleased with it, and shall have it at once 
placed on our library list and made one of the requisiles for the 
teacher's desk.”— Supt. C. 7. Meredith, Ventura Co., Cal. 


49 
qualities of perfect pens f 
extensively adopted fn the public an 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT NIODERATE PRICES. 


ESTERBROOK & CS 
XT RD. 


private schoo 


. ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 393. 
s have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 


ness O oint, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
throughout the United States. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


They have all the 


REET, NEW YORK 
¢ Camden, N. J. 


hair pin. 


At the present time, when events are| they write. Those, however, who profit 
so rapidly transpiring, no man, woman, or|by past experiences are as careful in 
youth can feel himself equipped for the 
day without a lead pencil. A lead pencil 
is as indispensable to a man as a jack- | of shoes. 
knife, and as necessary to a woman as a 


There are many people who give no|checking a ledger or writing on extra 
particular attention to the pencil they are | smooth paper, or for general use. Such 
be tion, and save themselves a world of 
e tu it ; ut their fingers | tion, an 
in annoyance. DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey 
and they may be obliged to wet the lead 
with their tongues at every other word 


THE LEAD PENCIL AGE. 


all that, in the long run, the best is the 
cheapest. 


selecting a lead pencil as they are in 
fitting themselves with a hat or a pair 


ommend/ Dixon’s ‘American Graphite” 
pencils. They are made in 10 degrees 

They have in mind whether they want/of hardness, and it is a positive pleasure 
the pencil for sketching, drafting, for| to use them. 


or if you are not familiar with them, 


le get the best results in every direc-| mention the JourNAL or EpucaTioNn and 
on tee send 16 cents in stamps to the JOSEPH 


We are the advocates of good lead | City, N.J., for samples worth double the 
pencils, and we believe it is conceded by | money. 


For this reason we most strongly rec- 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a 8 talty of the products the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


WEEKLY FEAST 3 
Enthusiastic Teachers 


Don’t put off trying early in the year GROW'S 
GAMES on “Cities,” ‘ Countries and Islands” 
** Mountains and Lakes,” “ Rivers,’ “Civil War,’’ 
and “Animals.” By so doing you doing you will 
arouse lasting interest in these subjects and bring 
comfort aud delight to both teacher and pupil. 
They are endorsed by the best educators. Price, 
50 cts.; $240 for entire set Published by 

Cc. R. GROW & CO,, 
4t St. Paul, Minn., or Winona, Minn. 


Barnes’ Foot Power 
Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
b etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
prices to Educational 
: Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARN 0. 
949 RunY STREET. N ROCKFORD. IEE. 


Both Ancient and Modern 

Curiosities Bought, Sold, or Exchanged: 

Indian Implements of War from any country. 
Scalps, kulls, Stono. Bone or Wood I¢ols or Carvings, 
Stone Arrow espoints, Axes. Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery, 
Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious stones, 
works of art, aud curiosities of every kind. Mineral 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Caledonia. 
Australia, and the United States. Correspondence 


solicited. 
NATHAN JOSEPH & CO., 
¢41 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Has Rubber Tip and Suspending Ring. Only Noise- 
less School Pointer made. Sample, postpaid.25 


Cifford’s Air-Tight Ink Well. 
The only Air tight Ink Well made. Can be easily at- 
tached to any school desk. Sample, postpaid, 25 ets. 

School Pen and Pencil Case. 
Can be attached to any schovl desk. Sample, 25 cts. 


Dustless Crayons, Erasers, Globes, Maps, Charts 
Slate and Composition Blackb 
ard School Shades, Etc, Ete. 


Descriptive circulars and prices upon application. 
W.A. CHOATE & CO., Gen’l Schoo! Furnishers 
24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 
61 EF. 13th St., N. Y. City, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


~ ? Can you afford to be without 
A Multipto Copying Device ? 


“ The Express Duplicator.” 


10-160 copies from hand or typewriting 
No momen no washing, no trouble. 
‘heapest. simplest, and best apparatus. 
Headquarters for All Manifolding Devices. 
Circulars free o 
©, RENSINGER & CO., 361 Dey St . New York. 
GF Principal supplies to Educational Publishers and 
Teachers of Duplicating Apparatus. 4t 


[BSTRACTS OF LECTURES 


ON THE 


Science of Education, 
By Dr. LARKIN DUNTON. 


A series of twenty valuable articles published in 
the Journal of Education during 1889-90, 

We have left a few complete sets of the Journal 
eontaining these articles, which we will send, post 
paid, to any address for $1,00. 


Address, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


A Scholarship in one of the best fitting schools in 
this country; terms low, including board, tuition, 
washing, ete. For full particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Room 5, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Male teachers for Winter Schools to begin in Novem. 
ber and December, to continue three or four months. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., 


“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”"—James Ruseell Lowell. 
CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
Ee Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the vital princ'ples of the Ox 


Brain and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be 
cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable Life,—not manu 


ae x tactured from minerals in the laboratory. The formula! is printed ov the label. 
Brain and Nerv ve Food, “ 
Disease, Brain Weariness, Impair ality, Bron 
It restores, and sustains in 
vigor, Ment+l and Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 
Brain workers, sent free. by Drug mail ($1.00) O. 
St. A mitations and subst 
hout this signature printed on the label: 
STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 
the Dry-ether, and Electric Light. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
Microscopes for the Student ; 
Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock.) 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
1 CHICACO, ILL., U.S.A. 


For nearly thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 
Descriptive pampblet, with indorsements of the world’s best 
The projecting Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 
Microstopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place | 
ELECTRICAL, andy 
CHEMICAL our 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH 203, 104, 604 E.F., 351, 
STEEL PENS. 


170, GO1 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Essentials Geography 


INCLUDING 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, 
For 18901--°92. 
By Cc. C. FISHER, Supt. Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 


Every page has been carefully revised, and ten pages of new matter have been 
added, making it one of the most complete and valuable editions of this popular 
book ever published. 

Cloth, by mail, postpaid. Price, 50 cents. 


With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. Price, 60 cents. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANDREWS M’F'GCOMPANY, MAGIC 
General Schoo! Furnishers, | L A NTERNS 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 
and VIEWS for « 


XHIBITIONS. 


Our 3-Wick LAMP, 
Great light. No smoke, A Lime 
Light thatis quiet. Both lights 


Andrews more brilliant than any 
Globes, 
Tellurians, C. MILLIGA PHILADELPHIA.’ 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds CHOOL FURNITURE, 
Blackboards, BLACKBOARDS, 
Dustless SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, GLOBES, 
AND KINDERCARTEN MATERIAL, 
Crayons And the best assortment of School Supplies 


to be found in the United States. 


J. L. HAMMETT 
352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


SALARIED PEOPLE ona 


is the 
them of any known method. It is safe and prohtable 


and money can be withdrawn any time at short notice. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near {4th St, 


THE MOST 
RELIABLE 


To correct the constipated habit, 
remove sick -headache, relieve 
dyspepsia, to purify the blood, 
cure jaundice, liver complaint, and 
biliousness, Ayer’s Pills are un- 
equaled. They are an excellent 
after-dinner pill, assisting the pro- 
cess of digestion, and cleansing and 
strengthening the alimentary canal. 
When taken on the invasion of a 
cold or a fever, they effectually pre- 
vent further progress of the disease. 
Being sugar-coated and purely veg- 
etable, they are the best 


Family 


medicine, for old and young. Ayer’s Pills 
are indispensable to soldiers, sailors, camp- 
ers, miners, and travelers, and are every- 
where recommended by the medical fra- 
ternity. Dr. J. W. Haynes, Palouse, W. T., 
writes: “Ayer’s Pills are the most evenly bal- 
anced in their ingredients, of any I know of.” 

«For more than twenty years I have used 
Ayer’s Pills as a corrective for torpidity of 
the stomach, liver, and bowels, and to ward 
off malarial attacks, and they have always 
done perfect work.” — E. P. Goodwin, Pub- 
lisher Democrat, St. Landry, La. 

“I was master of a sailing vessel for 
many years, and never failed to provide a 
supply of Ayer’s Pills, for the use of both offi- 
cers and men. They are a safe and reliable 


Cathartic 


and always give satisfaction.” — Harry 
Robinson, 52 E. Pear! st., Fair Haven, Conn. 

*“‘For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, and 
having tried a variety of remedies, with 
only temporary relief, I began, about three 
months ago, the use of Ayer’s Pills, and 
already my health is so much improved that 
I gladly testify to the superior merits of this 
cathartic.” — Manoel Jorge Pereira, Oporto, 
Portugal. 


Ayer’s Pills 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Agents Wanted. 


$5 to S15 
LIGHTNING. PLATE 

and plating jewelry, watches 
| tableware, &c. Plates the 
Gaest of jewelry good as 

Hi] new, on all kinds of metal 

il with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience, No capital. 
| Every house has coods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write forcircu- 
Flars, H. E. DELLNO & 
Columbus, 0. 


Pours by pressipg the lid as illustrated. Does a ay with 
the drudgery of lifting the pot. Saves 25 per cent. in tea. 
fies coffee, and serves a liquor like amber crystal, 
PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Philada., Pa, 
ANTED, a shrewd, honest business man able (9 
introduve and seit tu uls luca Wie 
cle, to the mers~ of which the editor of th» paper 
Cal at es) Steady e nployment and good pay giver. 
Address a8 above, yiving age, expericuce, aod refer- 
ence. Send 2 cent stamp for terms. eow 
AGENTS send for How I Made a 
House and Lot in One 
year. Our copyrighted methods free to all 
desiring a Home, or business chance. $75 
ia] to $100 Monthly, Teachers and I adies find 
pam Dig pay for spare hours. TREASURY PUR- 
= CHASING AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New York. 


AGENTS, WAKE UP! 


If you are selling books, get our terms before or- 
dering. Credit of 30 days to responsible parties 


“SAMANTHA “¥ 82° BRETHREN ” 


isahummer. OUTFIT FREE. Try us. 
H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila., Pa. 


Washington Bt, Boston. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


lls of Pure Copper and Tin for Church: 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catal sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Clecianati, @ 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 


INSTANT RELIEF. Cu 
COLLEGE B E L LS PILES Never returns. No purge, No Baloo. No 
tilts sitory. Remedy mailed free. Address 


3290, NewYork City, N.Y. 


Pays nearly three times as well as an ordi 
NEW YORK. bank. Three million dollars annually ae GENTS 100 PER and win CASH Prise 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. the sub free. on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicine; 
Sam vritory . 375 Bway, N- 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., : 


Educational Institutions. 


ERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Muste, Art Prepares 
for any college. Gymnasiam, Military Drill under U. 5. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. 7/¢ 
best school for your boy and girl. Address the Principa!, 

GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


AND J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN A CO, 


SCHOOL 8 East 14th St., 


NewYork College ‘nx: Training of Teachers 


9 University Place, N. Y. 
Postgraduate Courses, Elective System, Scholarships 


NEW YORK, 


WALTER L, HeRvEY, Acting President. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
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Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JOURNAL ] 
THE SCARLET SALVIA. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 


But Jately did thy banner blaz-, 
Bold Salvia, along the ways 
Made dreamy by the autumn haz», 


Thy princely pennon now no more 
Is raised in splendor us of yore; 
Thy victories are vain and o’er. 


Each flag hangs droopiog from its mast, 
The scarlet ensigns falling fast, 
And all must strike to death at last. 


Yet shall one standard brave the chill 
And weary winds of autumn still, 
Our sinking hearts with hope to fill. 


Brave summer soldier, still uprear 
Thy symbol proud, without a peer, 
Thy triumph comes another year! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Epwarp W. Box: A natural woman is the greatest 
power in the world to-day. 


JEAN Jacques Rousseau: The words of a selection of 
poetry are no more the poetry than the words written by 
an historian form history. 


Surr. Caartes V. Parker, Highlands, Colo.: The 
study of English should be begun below the high school. 


Prov. Hersert F. Fiske, Northwestern University. 
Til : Misdirected training is worse than no training. 


Supr. Caartes H. Morss, Portsmouth, N. H,: The 
ability to understand written language lies at the basis of 
all good schoolroom work. 


Supt. W. S. Eversoue, Wooster, O.: Severe, con- 
nected, and continuous study can bear a good mind 
almost to the heights of genius. 


Supt. I. Freeman Hatt, Leominster, Mass.: The 
best instruction cannot change the nature of a child any 
more than it can annihilate original gifts. 


Supt. L. H. Forp, Newnan, Ga.: If some of the prob- 
lems in our schools are hard, and call for patient work 
and faithful study, so much the better for the pupil’s edu- 
cation. 


Super. A. B. Potanp, Jersey City, N. J.: A library 
created and enlarged by the pupils themselves will be 
more generally used and appreciated than one bought 
and paid for by the school authorities. 


Supt. J. M. Berkey, Somerset County Pa.: There is 
need of presenting the obstacles that yet seem to lie in 
the pathway of progress, to consider the cause and the 
remedy for each, so that we may concentrate our forces 
and with well-directed effort bring about such improve- 
ment or reform as our schools may yet seem to need. 


T. The fature student of American 
history will wonder that in the public schools of a free 
country, whose very existence depended so much upon 
public integrity and morals, so much attention should 
have been given to the cultivation of the intellect and 80 
little to the cultivation of the heart. 


Supr. Joun G. Bravtey, Minneapolis, Minn. : The 
schools need the friendly support of the best people in 
each community. Like other great public interes's, they 
have suffered much from the indifference and neglect of 
those who should have been deeply concerned in their 
wise administration. 


FOR DULL DAYS. 


BY SUSAN HALL. 

The dull days do come, we are told, to the majority of 
schools. Even in the best they occasionally make their 
appearance. Aretheya necessary evil in the schoolroom ? 
And if they are, how can we best meet them ? 

I want to beg the first question, and preach for a mo- 
ment on the second. My own experience has led me to 
believe that the occasion of the dull days lay entirely in 
myself. I had long attributed them to other causes,—the 
ill-lighted schoolroom, the damp, lifeless air, the dark 
clouds, the stupid textbooks, the slow children, the long 
sessions, the monotonous programs. I had so many ways 
of accounting for them, that I found they were becoming 
an almost every-day occurrence. Who would not find 
work dull and heavy with so many burdens to bear, so 
many giants in the way? I resigned myself to the sup- 
posed inevitable, and I believe did little to prevent the 
dull day from becoming the regular order of things. 

But I was fortunate in this,—my friend across the hall, 
—a teacher of long experience and keen insight,—was 
clear-eyed enough to perceive my fault, and brave enough 
to tell me of it. She had heard an impatient, fretful re- 
mark about the mud and the noise, which had doubtless 
been in full keeping with my schoolroom experience of 
that day. After school she came into my room, as I was 
hurrying to go, and told me what she thought, not of the 
day, nor the noise, nor the dirt, but of me. 

I did not believe what she said then,—I was indignant 
that she should think me in fault, and so was inclined to 
resent her suggestions. But since I have tried to reform, 
[ have appreciated the truth of what she said, and have 
proved the efficacy of the remedy she proposed. Instead 
of changing the weather, banishing the mud, introducing 
new books, and sending away my dull pupils, I tried to 
improve myself. I set myself steadily to look for bright 
days, rather than for dull ones,—I did all that I could to 
make them bright. Bright songs, varied gymnastics, new 
busy work, sunshiny stories, merry lessons,—even bright 
ribbons with my dress were brought into requisition. I 
followed Mrs. Childs’ plan, and hung prisms in the win- 
dows to multiply the suvlight and the beautiful color 
spots. When the rainy days did come, we chose our 
prettiest pictures, told our brightest stories, sang our 
cheeriest songs, played our merriest games, and resolutely 
tried to make up within doors for the sunshine which was 
withheld out of doors. It was a success. The dull days 


A TEMPERANCE PHASE. 


BY W. H. SMALL. 

Not long since one of Boston’s prominent clergymen, 
in a sermon on temperanee, told his congregation that 
while intemperance in drink was a vice that called for 
vigorous action, they must not forget there was intemper- 
ance in other ways. 

State laws require that temperance shall be taught in 
our public schools, meaning alcoholic temperance; teach- 
ers, however, should remember there is other temperance. 
There exists in all higher grades of schools, in city and 
country, an intemperance of reading, potent, vigorous, 
growing. It exists in the feverish reading of insipid 
novels, “ family story papers,” ‘ boys’ papers,” dime and 
half-dime libraries. Alcoholic intemperance should not 
overshadow this fact. One is physical dram-drinking ; 
the other mental. One is a future possibility ; the other 
a present reality. The processes of the one are open ; of 
the other secret. The results of the one are generally 
recognized as injurious; the results of the other are dis- 
cussed with many a doubtful shake of the head, and many 


an “I don’t know.” Parents rigidly opposed to alcoholic — 


intemperance still feed their children on mental rum. 
Two generations ago intoxicants were freely dispensed ; 
reading was guarded. To-day we witness the reverse. 

Intelligent public opinion is arrayed against alcohol ; 
there is no decided public opinion against trash literature. 
We have state laws restricting the sale of liquors; we 
have no limit to the sale of poor publications, except 
those of actual obscenity. Our school children are 
guarded in a fashion by the law relating to the sale of 
liquors to minors; there is no safeguard preventing the 
sale of the illustrated police papers and French novels. 
We have a “local option” on barrooms; we have none 
on news-stands. It is not respectable to gaze into bar- 
room windows ; it is not discreditable to gaze on pictures 
of semi-nudity, brutality, and criminality in the news- 
stand windows. Temptation isin the one; direct mental 
and moral defacement in the other. 

We teach the physical injuries of alcohol, the blunting 
of morality and the incident evils; we lose sight of the 
fact that morals blunted by indecent and suggestive pic- 
tures and stories, may lead to the alcohol. We do not 
teach all the temperance we ought. We should teach 
pure and temperate reading. Our school duty does not 
end when we have taught how to read; we should also 
teach what to read, what to avoid. We should send our 
pupils out not only with the knowledge how to read, but 
with the divining-rod of good taste to point to the pure 
water of truth and morality under the thickening crust 
of sentiment and frivolity. 

Teachers generally are not alive to the fact that their 
pupils need guidance in the right selection of books. 
Many, when approached upon the subject, give a dall ear 


to the suggestion, and pride themselves that they are 


disappeared from our calendar. And the brightest days | doing their duty by using the best supplementary read- 


of all were the rainy days. 
When I came to realize that the fault was in myself, I 
was thoroughly ashamed. I put myself in the place of 


ing, or by teaching their literature classes after the most 
approved methods. These are good, but are not enough. 
A brief questioning about the home reading will dispel 


the children,—a process I had neglected before. Then|the illusion. Papils depart from the brief influence of 


their need forbade any miserable thought of self, and the 
hard places in my work were forgotten in the endeavor 
to fill their days with sunshine. 


the reading hour to the more potent influence of parental 
example; from the perhaps enforced attention to some 
“gem” to a delightful revel in some silly romance or 


Such a bit of experience, involving the use of so many blood-curdling narrative. A drunkard never can be re- 


I’s, probably demands an apology,—according to the cus- 
tom of current literature. But I meant to tell it, and 
could not have said my say without it. For how could 


formed by compelling him to drink water while at work 
in a mill, and giving him all the beer he can drink when 
he goes home to dinner. That is the condition of a large 


I have known about dull days, except by having them, | portion of our pupils; the work of the reading and litera- 


or the remedy, except by own experience ? 
So I have answered for myself the first question, 


through solving the second problem. And I wish that) on this subject can extend farther. 


ture classes is not supplemented at home. There needs 
to be some method devised so that the teacher's influence 


The pupils need 


every young teacher might have a friend like mine teach-|daily encouragement, personal guidance, congenial and 


ing across the hall, or else that she might have been!i 


wholly spared my early experience with the dall days. 


ntimate associations, a goal to work for, and the way 


| shown. 
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Judge Jameson, in the North American Review of|of the very disease which we are attempting to prevent ? 
February, 1884, in an article, “ Is Our Civilization Perish-| Dr. Whitman found seventy-eight differeut kinds of bac- 
able,” uses these points: teria under the nails of a person who had not washed for 

(1) Decreasing morality will undermine civilization, |several days. What might not be found in the pores of 
(2) French imaginative literature tends to decrease |the skin of those children who have not been washed for 
morality by its suggestiveness and perverted views of|several years? Is it possible, under these conditions, 
home life. (3) It is a problem how far this “dry-|that a child can be healthy and gain that strength and 
rot” may affect France or any nation whose moral| energy so indispensable in the struggle of life ? 
blindness allows the production and circulation of such| If the schools, thanks to the social reforms, are to cause 
literature. the disappearance of our prisons and houses of correction, 

If teachers will make a brief study of the circulation |we should not hesitate to put the child in the best condi- 
of the public libraries, of the sales of the average news-|tion to profit by the teaching they give him. It is neces- 
stand, of the reports of youthful criminals in the public |sary, then, that the child be clean, have wholesome food, 
press, and of Anthony Comstock’s reports, they will seejand sufficient clothing. This cannot all be done at 
that France is not alone. A trathful account of the pu-|once ; but no one opposes the establishment of a simple 
pils’ home reading for six months, and a quiet investiga-|system of school baths as not being a good beginning. 
tion of their home surroundings, will convince any|Cleanliness among children is a lesson and an example 
“doubting Thomas” in the teachers’ ranks, that prompt |to their parents. Our new schools, well lighted and ven- 
and decisive action is necessary. The question should |tilated, have exercised undoubtedly a great influence re- 
receive full and candid discussion at conventions until a|specting the manners of children in general. The par- 
moye is made all along the line to draw our pupils out of /ents would, without doubt, give more attention to the 
the slums and bogs in which they have become so deeply |underclothing of their children, knowing that a bath 
immersed. taken regularly, once or twice a week at the school, 
would show their lack of cleanliness. 

The establishment of the baths in the school can be 
very simple. The bathtub can be constructed of zinc, 
supplied by means of pipes with water heated by a stove, 
entailing a very small expense. 
The baths of Géttingen, accommodating 600 children, 
cost $106, those of Weimar, for 1,700 children, cost 
$394, and an annual expense of $26. In Salzungen 
heating the water for 200 students costs 20 cents. 

The public library and the school should be united in} 1° give an idea of the manner in which the baths are 
work. Special library lists should be farnished. taken, the author refers to the account given by Rector 


School libraries should be formed. These should be | 0swald, superintendent of echool No. 3, in Magdeburg. 
The bath in this school has four compartments ; in each 


Suggestions. 

Parity and temperance should be instilled into primary 
pupils by animal stories, fairy stories, little poems, 
memory gems. 

Higher class work should be graded with this view, not 
from the elocutionary view; work should be complete 
stories. 

Grammar grades should be given books, not extracts. 

Home reading should be encouraged. 


used : 

In regular reading and literature work. 

In personal touch with the pupil out of the regular 
school hours. 

At a weekly reading hour to report on the home reading. 

In pupils’ reading clubs, at the school or at their homes. 

Lastly, the parents should be roused and interested in 
the work : 

(a) Through the pupils. (6) Through the press. (c) 
Through the church. (d) Through personal appeal. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BATHS. 


BY F. DUARTE, BOSTON, 
Translated from Zl Magisterio, Havana. 


In ancient times the establishment of public baths was 
considered as a hygienic measure more important than 
any other safeguard of municipal authority. Under Con 
stantine’s reign Rome possessed 856 public baths, con- 
suming daily 750,000,000 litres of water. In the Middle 
Ages there were in all the cities of Germany and the Low 
Countries, hot baths, frequented by all classes of people. 
Nearly allof these baths were established after the fashion 
of those found in Rome; but when there was not a plen- 
tiful supply of pure water they ceased to be a benefit to 
the people and became the source of contagious diseases, 
and instead of their eondition being ameliorated, they 
were finally abandoned. It is not until recently that in 
some countries the benefits from -public baths have been 
understood, and an attempt been made to establish 
them. In some localities of England hydrophobia has 


been prevented by paying a penny to each one who took ? : 
a bath. to be undressing while others are in the bath. 


For what purpose do the public school baths exist? Three or four children get into the bathtub and remain 


asks M. de Clercq. It is undeniable that the children of |!" ® *tanding position, the attendant turns on the water, 
our public schools are, with few exceptions, dirty. A after having eried “ Attention,” so that the children 
careful examination made in Germany reveals the fact will: not: be frightened. The water is allowed to run 
that only twelve out of every hundred which attend the for about a minute at 26°R. After the water has run 


public schools are washed from head to foot once a week. CRs saan 


This proportion, no doubt, would be much smaller in ane a ee aes of the Indiana (Pa.) State Normal 
4 : chool will write a series of attractive and helpful articles 
some other countries. Microbes are the greatest en@-|.50n the things a teacher may reveal to his pupils by 


mies to our health, and they should be destroyed above) taken them into the school yards, along the highways, 
all things, by the means of cleanliness and a sufficient and into the fields and woods. He is a genius in this art. 


5° ° es _| The Best Teaching of each subject and the best adminis 
supply of pure, fresh It is now the —— every ,tration of the schools of the ¢ountry will be presented 
where, that school buildings should be well ventilated, and ‘rrom actual study of the schools by Mr. Winship who will 
the classrooms spacious and clean; but of what advan-| visit schools for the special purpose of knowing the latest 
and best things 


tage will all this be if the children continue to be a source sehools. 


Hon. J. W. Parrerson, LL.D., 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, New Hampshire. 


there is room for three of the largest pupils to stand or 
four of the smallest. In this manner twelve or fifteen 
can take baths at the same time. When they undress and 
dress quickly one hour is sufficient time for sixty to bathe, 
but to accomplish this it is necessary for some of them 


that are being done in city and country 


sufficiently the order is given to sit down, they then use 
soap and towel; after which the attendant allows a fresh 
supply of water at 20°R. to run for another minute, to 
free them from soap. Ata new order from the at‘end- 
ant they leave the bath, dry themselves, dress, and return 
to their classes. 

M. de Clercq gives thé names of several persons who 
have expressed a favorable opinion as to the results pro- 
duced by these baths. M. Personne, superintendent of 
the school of Gottingen, writes that all the children of 
his school take their baths without any apparent obliga- 
tion to do so, nearly all bringing their own towels. They 
learn more quickly and pursue their studies with more 
interest. Cleanliness and health are thus gained in a 
truly remarkable manner. 

According to Mr. Oswald of Magdeburg, “ the baths 
exercise a great moral and physical influence in the de- 
velopment of children, and have produced a desire for 
cleanliness. . . . . As I regularly assisted at the 
baths during their infancy, I was well convinced of their 
necessity, and was frequeotly astonished at the manner 
in which the parents had neglected their children 

The skin of some of them was actually covered with a 
erust, which was not wholly removed until after they had 
taken several baths.” 

The superintenden!s of the schools of Salzungen, 
Weimar, Barmen, and Munich, speak with equal enthu- 
siasm of the healthful influence which these baths exer- 
upon the scholars in particular, and upon the® school and 
the family in general. 

In Breslau, the children have had their baths regularly 
during the winter until the month of May. The schools 
constructed in this city in the futore will all be provided 
with the facilities necessary for carrying on this system 
of baths. The municipal authorities have made this res- 
olution after seeing the results of two years’ experience. 


Minister Von Gotzler has instructed the burgomaster 
of Gittingen to use all his influence in favor of promot- 
ing the school baths, and the most learned medical men 
have agreed in declaring that they can recommend noth- 
ing as a more valuable means of hygiene. 

When the municipal council of Bonn was in session in 
July, 1889, it was proposed to add bathing facilities to a 
certain schoolhouse that was to be constructed, and the 
burgomaster Dotsch expresses his view in the following 
remarks: “ The school baths have now existed for several 
years in more than fifty cities of Germany. I have stud- 
ied personally their organization and their results, and 
my opinion is in favor of them. The children seem to 
take them with pleasure, and it does not appear to me 
necessary to demonstrate here their advantages hygienic- 
ally as well as scientifically. The proposition originated 
with the ‘society’ whose ideas were to improve the con- 
dition of the people, and the municipal architect offers no 
»bjectiun in constructing the baths. ‘The use of them will 
be absolutely free according to the desire of the parents. 
If the bath gives satisfaction, the children of other schools 
can make use of it temporarily. And if the experience 
is conclusive we will submit a proposition to provide with 
baths all our other schouls.” This proposition was ap- 
proved by a large majority. 

The author concludes with these observations : “ It is 
said that the school, above all, should instruct, and that 
education would follow as a natural consequence. The 
teacher can exercise his influence over the child by word 
and example, and these are means of educating him; but 
that there is nothing of this kind when they are washing 
themselves. It is forgotten that merely speaking to the 
children of the advantages of cleanliness will fail to have 
the desired effect upon them, but they will be convinced by 
the practical application of the fact. Could achild be taught 
writing and reading by telling him how instead of giving 
bim slate and pencil and actually showing him how? The 
same happens with the baths. 

““ While to educate the children means to teach them 
things that they do not know, but that they have need of 
in life, it is necessary to give them the advantage of some 
exercises that they cannot have at home. It is said that 
they could take their baths at-home, and this would be 
very well if it should be done ; but if, especially in winter, 
some parents find themselves unable to give their children 
what is necessary for their physical comfort and bodily 
development, it seems natural that the emergency should 


‘be met in some other way.” 
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A THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 


BY A. I. WILLIS, 


1. Singing. 

2. Reading: Tue First New ENGLAND THANKSGIVING. 

Ia July, 1630, several hundred English,—men, women, and chil- 
dren, —were trying to live in huts and tents on or around the town 
hill in Charlestown (Mass.). They had recently escaped discom- 
forts on the sea for privations on shore. Seven small vessels that 
had brought them from kindred and former homes lay in the river. 
Forests and wild lands, where there were men as wild, spread 
inland. There were no mines or great extents of fertile land, and 
there were few to welcome or to help them. Nearly all the inhab- 
itants were Indians, so called. Along the coasts of what we name 
New England there were only scanty groups of countrymen; in 
Maine, perhaps five hundred persons; in Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut were none; in Massachusetts were a few, bat little more 
than those at Salem, Beverly, and Lynn, at Dorchester and Ply- 
mouth ; there was one man on the neighboring peninsula of Boston, 
and on Noddle’s Island, Samuel Maverick. July 8, 1630, they 
kept a public day of thankegiving for their arrival, a day observed 
through all the plantation ; one that might be called the first great 
New England Thanksgiving, and observed upon Town Hill by 
probably the largest number of English that had yet been gathered 
on New England ground.—James F. Hunnewell. 

3. Recitation: A Voice NEw ENGLAND, 
Loud os Great West sings the praises of its mountains, lakes, and 

plains, 

And afar we catch the shimmer of its fields of golden grains; 
Then the South sings of its harvest, white as drifted snow can be,— 
Through the pines its voice is wafted, sweet and low the melody. 


Where the wide Pacific’s waters clamor at the Golden Gate, 


Where = thousands dwell in sunshine on those shores once des- 
olate, 


Loud they sing of mountain treasures, and of gardens fair they 
speak,— 

Gardens where the Frost King never dares to kiss a Rose’s cheek. 

Hark! A voice from old New England joins the chorus, all along 

From that rock-bound coast resounding, and it echoes clear and 


strong : 

‘*Oh! my children, who have wandered far and wide on many a 
quest, 

Who have conquered mighty rivers, tamed the wild lands of the 
West, — 

** Loud indeed you sing the praises of the land you've made your 
own, 

Yet there’s something which New England claims as hers, and 
hers alone; 

You, perehance, have all outstripped her in your new progressive 
way, 


Bat the heritage she gives you is the old Thanksgiving Day. 


‘© Were it not for her, November ne’er had known a feasting-time ; 

Now, where’er the old flag flatters, Arctic seas, or Tropic clime, 

Or from mast-head in mid-ocean,—there they keep,—and keep 
it well, 

This old Feast-day, hearts recalling scenes on which they love to 
dwell. 


** On her hearthstones fires are blazing, all her doors stand open wide, 
Carling smoke from chimneys telling generously she doth provide. 
Homeward turn your faces, children, ye who wandered far away; 
’Tis New England's voice that bids you honor her Thanksgiving 
Day.”’ 
4. It is coming,—it is coming,—be the weather dark or fair,— 
See the joy upon the faces,—feel the blessing in the air! 
Get the diniog-chamber ready,—let the kitchen stove be filled, — 
Into gold dust pound the pumpkins,—have the fatted turkeys 
killed ; 
Tie the chickens in a bundle by their doway yellow legs, — 
Hant the barn, with hay upholstered, for the ivory-prisoned eggs ; 
’Tis the next of a procession through the centuries on its way ; 
Get a thorough welcome ready for the grand old day! 
— Will Carleton. 
5. Singing. 
6. THe GrivinG OF THANKS (by four pupils). 
First Pupil.—Let us give thanks,—the heart, aglow 
With sense of heaven’s rich gifts conferred, 
Turns gratefully, and fain would show 
Its consciousness in deed and word. 


Each heart should yield ovation meet, 
Responsive to the lavish gift, 

With joy and gratitude replete, 
That may the soul with joy uplift. 


Let as give thanks! the soul outpour, 
Grant recognition ample sway, 
And blessings will pervade this hour 
To crown a grand Thankegiving Day. 
—B. P. Shillaber. 
Second Pupil.—The beautiful summer is cold and dead, 
She has passed away like the rest,— 
The other fair summers, long since fied, 
From the woods and the meadow-crest. 
The blossoms of spring were white and sweet, 
Bat they paled and shrank from the touch of the heat, 
The fields are shining yellow and dun, 
Where the autumn gathered its tale of grain. 
We thank Thee, Lord, for the blessed sun, 


We are older grown, and gray ; 
The spring is gone from the youthfal tread, 
The laugh from the lips once gay ; 
The childish hope in the childish eyes 
Is darkened by many a sad surprise. 
But the promise stands sure, as then it stood ; 
We can smile in logs, as we smiled in gain. 
And we thank Thee, Lord of the year, for the good, 
And we bless Thee for the pain. — Congregationalist. 


Third Pupil.—For bud and for bloom and for balm-laden breeze, 
For the singing of birds from the hills to the seas, 
For the beauty of dawn and the brightness of noon, 
For the light in the light of the stars and th moon, 
We thank Thee, gracious God. 


For the sun-ripened fruit and the billowy grain, 
For the orange and apple, the corn and the cane, 
For the bountifal harvests now gathered and stored, 
That by Thee in the lap of the nations were poured, 
We praise Thee, gracious Lord. S. E. Adams. 


Fourth Pupil.—To the Giver of all blessings 

Let our voices rise in praise 

For the joys and countless mercies 
He hath sent to crown our days; 

For the homes of peace and plenty, 
And a land so fair and wide, 

For the labor of the noonday, 
And the rest of eventide. 


For the splendor of the forest, 
7 For the beauty of the hills, 

For the freshness of the meadows, 
And the thousand sparkling rills, 

For the blossoms of the springtime 
Aod the memories they bring, 

For the ripened fruits of autumn, 
Do we thank Thee, O our King. 


For the wealth of golden harvests, 
For the sunlight and the rain, 
For the grandeur of the ocean, 
For the mountain and the plain, 
For ever-changing seasons 
And the comforts which they bring, 
For Thy love so grand, eternal, 
We would thank Thee, O our King. 
—Wm. G. Park. 
7. Singing. 
8. Exercise fcr fourteen small pupils. 
First pupil says, ‘*‘ Let us be thankfal,’’ which is followed at 
once by the others, who say each a line according to number. 
1. That we have something to be thankfal for. 
2. That if we haven’t, somebody else surely has. 
3, That pumpkin pies are once more in fashion. 
4. That we are not badly troubled with indigestion. 
5. That turkey iv cheap enough for the poor man’s table. 
6. That the cranberry crop wasn’t ruined. 
7. That the tarkey’s crop has been kept full by the farmers. 
8. That in consequence he now is big, fat, and very delicious. 
9. That there will be plenty of rich stuffing served with him. 
10. That we were born in the most progressive age of the world. 
11. That we are well supplied with this world’s goods, 
12. That, if not, we may still be thankful for what we have in 
hand. 
13, That if we are rich or prosperous, we can give a turkey to 
some poor family. 
14. That if we are a poor family, somebody will very probably 
bring us a turkey. —Selected. 


9. Recitation: A THANKSGIVING DIsH. 
Piled high with words of praise, 
With noble deeds and charities, 
And crowded full of gentle love 
For home and friends, our God above, 
And all His creatures here below,— 
The homeless ones, wher’ere they go. 


A dish well filled with mirth and joy, 
With sweetest songs,—the symphony 
OF fervent hearts and open hands, 

Of hearts enthralled with golden bands, 
And may this happy festal dish 

Be on thy board. This is my wish. 
—Gay Davidson. 


10. Reading: THOUGHTS ON THANKSGIVING. 

Thanksgiving Day is not a Festival. It isa Feast. To Christ- 
mas belong illuminations and carols, the pealing of chimes, and the 
growth of magic evergreens. It is the season of merry grevtings, 
and its eve is the night of sweet surprises for little men and little 
women. 

But the Feast day of the year is Thanksgiving. It is a ragged 
season, —bleak, icy, wind-swept, and kept in memory of toil. Instead 
of giving tokens to one another, humanity then celebrates the gifts 
which nature bestows on man through all the teeming year. Its 
colors are drawn from the field, the orchard, and the forest. Rus- 
set and red and green lie the heaped-up treasures of the apple 
trees in their homely bins. Pampkins vie in golden luster with 
the corn between whose rustling banners they so lately nestled. 
The woodpile is eloquent of cheery blaze and crackle, and ground 
the woodshed door are scattered suspicious looking feathers. 

But if Thanksgiving Day is only « time of gladnesy over mate- 
rial blessings it misses its best use, Food, clothing, and sheltey 


We thank Thee for the rain, 
Our spammer gone and fled, 


are first gf mavkiod, and, while theye are lackiog, 


preaching about other things is thrown away. But keenly as many 
suffer for want of life’s most urgent needs, there is a more woeful 
starvation still. There are those who, almost without hope, crave 
other gifts that are scattered on every hand, but which never come 

to them. It matters not that some at least pretend to go through 
life contentedly without haman sympathy ; that they believe not in 

the spirit which leads to the pleasant nod, the hearty greeting, the 
grasp of hands, the ready self-sacrifice for another's comfort. Such 

soul-fasting pessimists are few beside those who crave the milk of 

human kindness, or if they drink it, find it skimmed and blue. 

The like of this day lives nowhere but in our own land. Special 

seasons of thanksgiving sometimes are appointed by foreign poten- 
tates to celebrate events worthy of extraordinary gratitude. But 

the American people have built into their walls a column of white 
stone that rises as the structure rises, a pillar of Thanksgiving that 

has a mighty sustaining power, a buttress builded against forget- 
fulness. So long as this day shall be observed this nation can- 
not lose sight of its beginnings, of the principles upon which it is 
erected, or of the Power to which its founders appealed for the rec- 
titude of their motives, Christmas is the festival of a world. 
Thankegiving is the memorial day of a people, 

Bat this is not a Fast Day, even though there be a sermon, and 
too mach moralizing will do more harm than good. It is a day for 
happiness and jollity. Its feasting is but the occasion for reunions 
of families, for the hastening home of the traveler, for tightening 
the knots of love. The shadows of the waning November day 
mast not penetrate into the warm light where after-dinner merri- 
ment gladdens the heart. And we shall believe that the world is 
growing more worthy of Thanksgiving Day so long as the turkeys 
given away increase in number year by year.— Anon. 


11. Acted Poem: THe Day BEFORE THANKSGIVING. 


[A boy and girl should be seated on the platform in armchairs, The 
two are dressed to represent old people, the girl busy knitting or 
darning. A work basket or bag may rest ona table beside her. 
Thé boy sits in a despondent attitude for a minute or two, then 
raises his head and stretches out his hand to his companion as he 
says the first line. She at once draws her chair up closer, and lays 
her work in her lap to hear what he has to say. | 


Come, draw your armchair closer, wife, there’s somethin’ I’ve got 
to say, 

Bat somehow it sort o’ chokes me, for to-morrow'’s Thanksgivin’ 
Day; [Clears his throat loudly. | 

And when I think of Thanksgivins we had in by-gone years 

And then think of to-morrow, I am mighty close to tears. 

[ Takes out large handkerchief and blows his nose hard, then wipes his 

eyes hastity with the back of his hand. | 

To-day is our last on the farm here,—to-morrow the mortgage is 
due,— 

It’ll be foreclosed, and Thanksgivin’ night will leave no home 
for you. 

‘* Tt’s darkest just before daylight,” they say; I hope it’s so, 

For ’twill be the darkest day of our lives when you and I muat go, 

[ Wife shakes her head and looks very sad. } 


At last I’ve received our sentence; I haven't read it yet, 
Bat it’s here in this yellow envelope,—the largest he could get; 


[Holds up large yellow envelope, pointing to the upper le/t-hand cor- 
ner, and then to the address. | 

And here in the corner is printed the banker’s name, you see, 

So there’s no mistake about it, for the letter’s addressed to me. 
I’ve always done the best I could and worked hard day by day, 
Bat somehow everything I’ve done has never seemed to pay. 

Last year the crops were ruined and my span of horses died, 

And this year after harvest, when the wheat was all inside 

The barn, astroke of lightning came and burned it to the ground. 
When the insurance men at last came sort o’ creepin’ ’round, 
They were most amazin’ sorry and were very much annoyed 

To find, becanse they'd signed it wrong, the policy was void. 

Bat through it all I've pegged along in jast the same old way, 
And I’ve never given up hopin’ that Jim would come back some day 
[ Both look at picture of young man in frame standing on the table, 
then, as the husband goes on, the wife lifts the photograph and 
kisses it, afterwards wiping her eyes. } 

For Jim was one of the likeliest boys in all the country round, 
Till he took a notion to leave the farm, and run away to town. 
Squire Brisket says a year ago he heard some fellows tell 

That Jim was still in the city and wae doin’ purty well. 

But he’s never come back; if ’twasn’t for you,—helpmeet and 
counsellor, — 

I'd hardly know to-morrow what I should be thankful for. 

[He stops long enough to clasp her hand with an affectionate look. 
She smiles at him. 

When I see the less deservin’ climbin’ higher every day 

While we go down, there’s somethin’ here will ecarcely let ms pray ; 
But life’s , see-saw game at best,—one’s up, another's down,— 
To-morrow’s luck will change again and fortune cease to frown, 
Besides, ['ve got a pair o’ hands still strong enough for two. 
[Tone grows stronger and more hopeful, and he lifte his hands and 
claps them down hard on the arms of his chair. | 

The past is gone; together, wife, we'll start in life anew ; 
To-morrow we’ll have Thankagivin’, for why should we be glam 
Considerin’ all the happy days for both of us to come ? 

Now, then, we'll read the letter,—face the worst it has to say, — 
So to have the trouble over with before Thanksgivin’ Day. 


[ Takes shears and deliberately cuts end of envelope off, first holding it 
up to the light so he will not cut into its contents. | 


And next day after Thankegivin’ we'll both prepare,--why, see! 
[Looks surprised and points to sheet of prper. | 

They've made » big mistake gud sent the mortgage back to me 
Lostend of notive to pay it, And heye's note signed" Jim 
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[Picks up a smaller piece of paper, and is so excited that he gets up 
and goes «loser to his wife, still reading ] 

It says the mortgage is settled and to save a place for him 

At the table to morrow,—Thank+givin’'—for he's comia’ home 

to stay. 

[She clasps her hands with joy and rises also, Both kneel and re- 
main so with their hands j ined and f.ces uplifted, until the curtain 
is drawn | 

Kneel with me! Thesun’sashinin’! Thanksgivin’ begins to-day! 

—Fiank 8, Pixley. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Tue only cities which you need to teach are those of 
commercial and historical importance and the capitals. 


ONE or two stylish rugs give tone to a schoolroom. It 
is not the teacher's business to go to such expense, but 
since she spends more waking hours in the schoolroom 
than in the home, and entertains more, and more im- 
portant people, there than at home, she will be 
excusable if she adorns the schoolroom somewhat, even 
at her own expense. 


Ir is better to talk of the “elements of speech,” 
as Prof. E. O. Lyte of Millersville does, than to 
talk of the “parts of speech.” The elements of 
speech are the parts of speech, the phrase and the clause. 
You cannot teach the force of the parts of speech without 
the phrase and clause. For instance, the preposition can 
never be appreciated without the phrase, nor the con- 
nectives without the clause. 


THE SINGING LESSON. 


BY 8. A. WEAVER, 
Supervisor School Music, Westfield, Mass. 


Faults Liable to Exist, with Suggestions for Remedy. 


Fau_t I.—Lack of hearty participation in the lesson. 

Remedy : Swift and sure retribution. Allow no pupil 
to let up one instant without personal excuse, and that 
for good cause. 

Remark; This fault causes two thirds of the poor re- 
sults in upper grades. While a certain standard of excel- 
lence must be attained in other studies to receive promo- 
tion, musical proficiency is not counted for or against the 
pupil. As aresult, we find some in the ninth grade un- 
able to solve musical problems that should be understood 
in the fourth grade. When teachers appreciate their re- 
sponsibility in this direction, they will work for adl the 
class, not the few. The supervisor steps into a room and 
finds a pupil habitually inattentive and unconcerned. In 
private interview he admits that he has attended thi- 
schcol one, two, or three years, and has never tried to 
sing, asserting this with a resentful air as if indignant 
that his long established right should be thus rudely 
jostled. Naturally the question aries, How has he eluded 
the regular teacher?’ Such a pupil is a constant source 
of danger to every class he enters. When attention is 
drawn to some one Jacking in knowledge of the subject. 
we are met by the teacher with one of these excuses ; 
pamely, The child is not bright, or, he has jast entered 
school and knows nothing about music. 

(Question : Is any child so dall that he is not susceptible 
to polish? and are you not constantly applying extra 
friction to this child in every other study ? Why not in 
music? Again, How far will the pupil get who has just 
entered if never helped by the regular teacher? Does 
not the safety of your class (to say nothing of his pers:.nal 
need) demand special instruction? Better give the 
whole singing Jesson to this pupil than to allow him to 
wander about in the dark, or settle down into indolence. 
He becomes at once a double source of danger, for idle- 
ness breeds mischief, and that is contagious. Where 
mutic is a compulsory study, each teacher is responsible 
for her whole class, taking an active part in each day’s 
lesson. 

Fav.t 2.—The bright ones do all the leading, the 
rest “ hang on.” As a result, the active ones grow rap. 
idly stronger through mental exertion, and the dull ones 
proportionately weaker from lack of same. All pupils, 
and too many teachers, consider these leaders as being 
especially gifted with musical ability. This estimate is 
almost entirely false, and most detrimental to the interests 
of the class. Slaggishness and lack of trained powers of 


| application in nearly every case is the basis of the whole 
difficulty. Here is the teacher’s opportunity to guide and 
stimulate the mental powers of the child. 

Remedy : Frequently call upon a section of the class to 
sing alone, always selecting an exercise or song they can 
sing. By degrees narrow these down to a few, selecting 
ing some of the dull ones, but giving them some good 
company. 

Fautt 3.—Poor articulation, which is sure to mean 
poor tone. 

Remedy: Let the teacher be sure of her own articula- 
tion. How? Study the formation of organs of speech 
by looking in a mirror while you sing. Give the class a 
good example. 

Fautr 4.—Tones too loud or too soft. Assuming that 
the schools have a competent supervisor, this fault must 
be charged to the regular teacher's ignorance of the nor- 
mal child voice, or to pure indifference. Let me quote 
from a recent letter from Dr. L. W. Mason. Speaking 
of German schools, he says: “ Where I hear the best 
singing, the pupils are tained to attack the tones, whether 
they sing with or without the words. In visiting the 
schools of America I have observed two extremes. In 
some schools the pupils are encouraged to sing too loud, 
and in others they are required to sing too soft, so that 
when they come to sing in a good range of pitch, they 
cannot keep in tune. In the schools of Europe, where I 
hear the best singing, the children are trained to sing with 
good medium force.” 

Remedy: The Doctor's observations suggest the rem- 
edy ; namely, a good medium tone. The regular teacher 
who is not a judge of this tone shou'd diligently study 
the effects produced by the class when ia charge of the 
supervisor. 

Fau.r 5.—Teaching pages, not principles. 

Remedy : Teach principles, with lucid and oft-repeated 
illustrations from the blackboard. Have a certiin num- 
ber of intervals and tune difficulties, and a certain amount 
of notation that you teach your children until they under- 
stand. Then a class will enter a higher grade with a 
definite amount of musical knowledge, and not simply an 
indistinct memory of a few hackneyed songs. In this 
way we can avoid the recarrence of that which is so com- 
mon to day ; i. ¢., a class sing one measure correctly and 
utterly fail on the next measure, which presents the same 
difficulties. When children are taught (as they can be) 
the relative length of tones, and can read the arbitrary 
signs that comprise our notation, we will hive a nation of 
intelligent music readers, and, with good articulation, in- 
telligible singers. 

Fau.t 6 —Musie is given them containing principles 
they have never fully understood. The result is failure, 
discouragement, and a natural conclusion that reading 
music is beyond their powers. 

Remedy : Overcome one difficulty at a time. Make 
no mistake and congider the obstacle conquered when the 
song is learned, but introduce it again and again in vari- 
ous exercises aud songs. Follow this course persistently 
and note the intelligent response of your class as they 
tight a reeognized foe in the open day and are not left to 
grope in the dark assailed by unseen enemies. 


EXAMPLE CARDS.* 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


EXAMPLES IN ADDITION. 

SuGcestions.— Whatever else the school does or does 
not do, it must teach accurate ard rapid addition. This 
can only come from an abundance of practice with the 
difficult combinations. Ia learning numbers in the pri- 
mary school the child should have little or no practice 
with such combinations, but he should have much prac- 
tice with the easy combinations until he knows how to 
add everything in the line of twos and threes perfectly. 

No books contain sufficient examples for practice. In 
the nature of the case they cannot. It would be a waste 
of space. The writer has provided for this by the pub 
lication of a simple card, as is here indicated. This is 
all that the pupil has or needs for his whole course in ad- 
dition. The cards will cost but a cent apiece,f so that 
every pupil can have one. 


*Oopyright 1891 


t Tem cents a dozen ; sixty cents a hundred. 


Teachers realize the need of abundant practice with 
two numbers of one figure each. No book on the estab. 
lished plan can give many such examples. All that needs 
to be remembered is that each number is to be read rrou 


THE LETTER. 
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When the example says ‘‘ Add 3 to each separate num- 
ber in a, b, ¢, ete, to ¢,” it provides for 100 examples. 
There are five in a, as 3+ 9,3-+5,3+47,3+4, 
3+ 8. There are five in each letter, those in ¢ being 
3+9,3+4+6,3+7,3+4 8,344. 

This furnishes abundance of seat work. It is well not 
to give a definite number of examples, for then the work 
is too easy for the rapid workers and too difficult for the 
slow. This card, therefore, helps solve the most vexed 
question in the school, “ How shall I fiod work enough for 
the brilliant without its being too difficult for the slow?” 

In assigning the first 100 examples, for instance, the 
teacher merely says, ‘‘ Let each pupil perform as many of 
these examples as he can in 15, 20, 25, or 30 minutes, as 
the case may be.” Then a bright pupil will have abun- 
dant freedom, and the slow ones will be equally free to 
go as far as they can and need go no farther. 

A large amount of time is saved, as neither the teacher 
nor the pupils need ever write the first 1095 examp'es. 
As a rule, the children can add two examples while writ- 
ing one. The children merely write the answers. The 
teacher has practically nothing to do but to read the 
answers for the pupils to correct, they having exchanged 
papers. This is the work of a minute or two. 

Pupils should always write their names upon the paper. 
The answers should be written upon paper rather than 
upon the slates. 


700 EXAMPLES WITH TWO NUMBERS. 


1—100. Add 3 to each separate number in a, 6, c, d, ete., to ¢. 
101—200. Add 4 to eaeh. 401—500. Add 7 to each. 
201—300. Add 5 to each. 501—600. Add 8 to each. 
801—400. Add 6 to each. 601—700. Add 9 to each. 


195 EXAMPLES WITH 5 FIGURES EACH. 
In adding a, the example is 9+ 5 +7-+4- 8; the 
example ris4-+7+8-+5-+ 6. 700 to 895: Add 


each line and column from a to ¢. 


196 EXAMPLES WITH 3 NUMBERS. 


701—720, Begin with 2, add first two a—t. 
721—740. Begin with 3, add first two a—t. 
741—760. Begin with 4, add first two a—i. 
761—780. Begin with 5, add first two a—t. 
781—800. Begin with 6, add first two a—t. 
801—820. Begin with 7, add first two a—t, 
821—S40. Begin with 8, add firat two a—t, 
841—860. Begin with 9, add firat two a—t. 
861—880. Begin with 9, add last two a—t. 
881-895. Begin with 8, add last two a—p. 


160 EXAMPLES WITH 6 NUMBERS. 


By placing 2 befure a it changes all the combinations. 
Placing 3 there again changes the combinations, ete. 


896— 915. Begin with 2, add a,~d, c, ete., to t. 
916— 935 Begin with 3, add a, b, c, ete., to t. 
936— 955. Begin with 4, add a, b, c, ete., to t. 
956— 975. Begin with 5, add a, b, c, ete., to ¢. 
976— 995. Begin with 6, add a, b, c, ete, to ¢. 
996—1015. Begin with 7, add a, 6, c, ete., to t. 
1016—1035. Begin with 8, add a, , c, ete., to t. 
1036—1055, Begin with 9, add a, 6, c, etc., to t. 
40 LONGER EXAMPLES. 
1056 aq 1064 fi 1072 kg 1080 pb 1088 #q3 
1057 be 1065 gm 1073 th 1081 ge 1089 pbr 
1058 es 1066 hi 1074 mi 1082 rd 1090 brd 
1059 dt 1067 io 1€75 nj 1083 se 1091 qes 
1060 es 1068 oi 1076 jn 1084 td 1092 rdt 
1061 dr 1069 nh 1077 oh 1085 se 1093 csa 
1062 cb 1070 mg 1078 mg 1087 rb 1094 flb 
1063 ba 1071 If 1079 If 1087 qa «1095 _gmi 


This meets one great defect in a kind of mental work 


that has been mischievous. 


Teachera “give out” exam 
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| les orally for the child to follow. i 
p y ilidren to follow. This becomes BUSY WORK. 
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‘chain lightning” work sometimes, but there is never 


any oral arithmetic work in life, and it is quitea different| Of the many devices for keeping children pleasantly 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 
(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 


discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 


mental action to see figures and write the answers from | #24 profitably employed in number work, we have the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 


please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 


what it is to hear them and speak the answer. seen nothing more useful than the little inch-square 
answers may be given by letter, if, not of general interest, Will 


There is another element in this. In this rapid oral 


teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


work only a few get the answers. At the most, not two 
thirds do the work, and all those who need it get nothing. 
They are dazed by it, and see the procession go by as 
though they had nothing in common with the others. In 
this work each has abundant freedom to do all he can 
and to take all the time he needs. 


picture cards of boys and girls, horses, rabbits, dogs, cats, 


EXAMPLES FOR SLATE. Milford, Mass. 
399 Hxamples with Two Columns, 
In order to make a large number of examples, write a 
as the tens column and then use 0, ¢, d, ete., each in turn, 
as the first column. 


Ora 


1096—1114. Use ain tens columns, add 6, 
to ¢ in units. 

1115—1134. Use as tens, a, b, c, ete., to as units, 

1135—1154. Use c as tens, a, b, c, ete., to t as unite. 

1155-1494, Use d as tens, a—t as units. 


380 EXAMPLES WITH THREE COLUMNS. 


Use a and 6 as hundreds and tens, and change the 
units. This will change the combinations in hundreds 


are some fifty of these in each box, together with 100] | 


[ 


221. Are the American school boys worse than those 


of other countries? I have often wondered as I have 
heard the boys referred to as very difficult to manage. 


An TEACHER. 
Those who know best from observation tell us that he 


cows, saucers, pitchers, ete., by Miss Kate Chapin of|is by far the most orderly specimen of a school boy in 
the world. Strange to say, he is less playful than the 
English boy, less boisterous, less unruly. How much of 
this is due to the teaching and the public sentiment, I 
cannot say. 


— 


222. What is the average number of pupils to a 


teacher ? What should it be? A PRINCIPAL. 


It varies in different parts of the country and in differ- 


We present pict t ' ent countries. Jt differs in large cities and country 
P pictures of these cards, full size. There towns. I will answer the last part of your question first. 


think forty is as many as any grammar or primary 


school teacher can instruct to the best advantage ; forty- 
eight should be the extreme limit, though fifty-six (eight 
rows of seven) are well taught in some cities. In the 
kindergarten one third this number should be the limit. 


Now as to the facts. New Jersey, notably Jersey City, 


has the largest schools in America. I hesitate to say 
how large the classes are or how closely they are packed. 


understand that there are nearly one hundred rooms 


and tens. variously colored inch pegs. With these pegs the signs|with eighty. New York City comes next. The average 


of plus, minus, times, and equality are used, so that the 


1495~—1594. Use a and as hundreds and tens, and a, }, ete., 
to ¢ as units. 

1595-1614. Use 6 and c as 100’s and 10's, and a—t as units. 

1615—1874 Use c and das 100's and 10’s, and a—t as units. 


laa aheghanretiaprensi _— little people can have no end of delightful practice by the 
1875—1884. First two numbers of each, a to j, f pict ye The whol Is for 25 ts 
1885-1894. Place 22 above and below the same. 
1895-1904 Substitute to 33 for 22 in the above. 
1905—1964. Substitute for 33 respectively, 44 to 99 in the above. 


number in the grammar schools is thirty-six ; in the pri- 
mary, forty-nine. There are, of course, many rooms 
with much larger classes. In Chicago several rooms are 
fitted to seat sixty-three pupils; in Boston, fifty-six, 
though the average is but forty ; in St. Louis, the assign- 
ment is fifty pupils in the grammar grades and sixty in 
the primary ; the average is but forty-seven. In Massa- 
chusetts, the average number is thirty; in New York, 
twenty-seven ; in Missouri, thirty-two; in the District of 
Columbia, forty; in Dakota, twelve. In London, the 
average number of pupils to a teacher is forty ; in Paris, 
Dresden, Berlin, and Hamburg, the rooms seat forty- 
eight or fifty, but in all of these cities there is great un- 
evenness, some rooms having seats for thirty and others 


1965—1974. First two numbers from a to k. LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. ae ; 
ane for seventy. America is the most even country in the 


1975-2054. Use 22 to 99 as above. 

2055-2144. First two a to /, also use 22 to 99, 

2145-2234. Firat two a to m, also 22 to 99. 

2235-2794. Increase regularly from n to t and use 22 and 99 


Comparison of adjectives is formed by the addition to the adjective 
of um for comparative and iin forsuperlative degree. Theadverb is 


Lrsson 4, world in this regard. 


223. When was the National Bureau of Education 


as above. compared by adding o to the corresponding degree of the ad jective. j . 
sap tes founded, and can you tell me something of its relations 


2795-3714. Use the first three numbers in all the above cases,| Ka (than) is the conjunction following the comparative. 
usitg 222 to 999. Numerals.—Bal (one), tel (two), kil (three), fol (four), lal (five), 


3715 -4634 Using the firet four numbers as above, and also 2222] mii| (six), vel (seven), ji! (eight), ziil (nine). 
These follow their nouns as adjectives. Their multiples are 


to 9999. 
TOPICS IN PHYSIOLOGY.—THE SKIN. The ordinals simply add id to the cardinals, as balid (first), 
BY E. W. BARRETT. velid (seventh). 


The skin as « whole.—Soft, smooth, moist, tough, The distinctives add o to the ordinals, as telido (secondly), velido 


to the other departments of government. 


An ApopTeD AMERICAN. 
The Bureau of Education was founded in 1867, and is 


by 6, af (tan), Sete (forty) ond and tens! section of the Department of the Interior. Dr. W. T. 
Harris presides over the Bureau of Education, and Hon. 
John W. Noble over the Department of the Interior. 
The government appropriates about $50,000 a year to 
the Bureau. It has no authority, but is permitted to col- 


elastic, rongh where used (palms of hands, soles of fee (seventhly). F 

back of it bleeds, fo feeling, etating for ars, wm. “oni add na to ths cardinals, as balna (once), kilna)).+ information and statistics upon home and foreign ed- 
i “et i is printed annually,—though 
vat, h, ete. _jucation. A valuable report is printe g 

(Observe, feel, cut, pinch, ete.) Fractions are exprezsed by suffixing di/s to the cardinal repre 


Parts.—(a) Epidermis, or outer skin (shown by a blis-| senting the denominator, and writing after it the number indicat- , a ' 
compel any one to furnish statistics. It is usually a doc- 


ing the nomerator, se teldil bal (one half, i. e., two parts one), 


ter or dandruff), thin, no nerves or blood-vessels, falls off 
laldils fol (four fifths, i. e., five parte four). 


ument of 1,200 pages. The Bureau also issues oceca- 


is, fe Ezercises.—Cilgudikum. Mans badikiia. Binom pul gudikam monographs upon special features of educational 
orms of epidermis: Hair, natis, healhers, scales, NC! binof vom gudikiio. Sedom lolissvidikiin mote olik. Binof gudik- work and these are widely distributed. 


shells. um ka mot ofik. Flolesvidikiim binoms|lole. Luls. Lasefol. Velse- 


(6) Cutis, or inner skin, red, tender, bleeds, has feel-|iul. Kilsevel. Teleekil. Logom omi keli tidol. Fiapob teloa u 
kilna cili obik. Kidom balido motik e telido fati omik. Pal balid 


ing. Observe papil'x on tips of fingers (use microscope) . 
: ai , sidom flolis mote okik, ab pul telid flspom fati okik. Kim kidom we say that 6 is the rate or the rate per cent. ? 


one ba shout balsna moti okik ? Man balid bioom gudikam ka ut kel tidom 
the oil glands and sweat glands. What is sweat ? cili velid voman et. Foldils dils. Telsedils kil. Kilsedils vel. 
Color.—Coloring matter, complexion (blondes, bru-| Seyen eighths. Five sixthe. Three quarters. Seventy. Twenty- 


224. In the problem: Find 6 per cent. of 3200, should 
J. O. F. 


Neither is good form. “Six is the rate” is certainly not 


five. The boy is worse than the father. I send him flowers in| allowable. ‘Six is the rate per cent.” is perfectly clear ; 


nettes, albinos), effects of the sun (tan and freckles). hee. ' ! 
the first place and books secondly. His pictare is better than his but “six per cent. is the rate” is the proper phrasing. 


Coinage, father’s. Twenty is aquarter of eighty. The first flower is a rose. 
tropical and cold countries). Two boys and three women kiss that bad child. He sees worse 

Oses.—Covering of body, protects tender parts beneath, than bie child. Shwe strikes her child four or five times. The 
regulates heat of body, gives off wastes. Commercial] pooks which she sends me are better than the flowers which she 


uses for ] different kinds of). sends you. The men are more friendly than the women, bat t 
r leather (preparation and ) child ie most friendly. Whose (of whom) is most friendly ? Which 


Care.— Bathing for cleanliness and Fe 4 Hae * book is tho best and which rose is the sweetest ? Whom do the 
come filled, solid matter and scales. Different kinds of mothers teach? Who teaches the friendly children ? Twice two 
baths—Sun bath. Clothing—woolen, linen, airing of, etc.| 6 four. He sees the men, he kisses the women, and he beats the 


Effects of cigarette smoking on tips of Sngera and lips. 


—_. 


295. What has become of the new education, so called ? 
AN 


Echo answers, “ what”? But seriously, it has simply 


lost its its newness. It has proved a blessing to the old 
education, and has sent its life and energy into every 
phase of educational activity. In the process it has shed 


children ; he is the worst mac. much of the nonsense so abundant at the start. It was 
on greatly needed, it came in good time, and all that was 


Nort —Make siuple experimente; record observations ; base Winthr 
npoathass Odtain pieces of leather as well as pieces’ 4 Unique Intagination Exercise by Warren Winthrop’. lable came to stay. 
af tLe Licce cf diffrent animals and compare them. will appear in the next issue, 
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$575 a year, will get $700 under the new schedule ; those 
in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth primary grades will 
be raised from $525 to $650; those in the fourth gram- 
mar grade from $800 to $850; those in the fifth, from 
$725 to $800; those in the sixth, from $650 to $800, and 
those in the seventh and eighth, from $650 to $750. 


SUPERINTENDENT Patrerson.—Hon. J. W. Pattereon, 
state superintendent of public instruction in New Hamp- 
shire, whose portrait graces our columns this week, has 
done much to improve the school work of the Granite 
State by his business-like devotion to the educational 
management, by the ardor with which he has championed 
progressive methods, by the confidence reposed in him 
by the leaders in state affairs, by his platform eloquence, 
and varied experience. Because of his collegiate work 
at Dartmouth, his position in the U. S. Senate, and of his 
reputation for scholarly attainments, he occupies a posi- 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 29, 1891. 


ScHOOL BOARDS were never so watched before. 


In the United States, as a whole, $2.24 is expended 


per pupil annually. 


Tue Biste in the schools is agitating the states of 


Pennsylvania and Washington. 


THERE is no more important election this year than 


that of school committeemen in the cities. 


University Extension lectures in many cities are 


starting in with every promise of grand success. 


Ir is proving to be an easy matter to get opportunities 


in rural communities for a village public kindergarten. 


Tuere is no officer of the government so universally 
praised to-day as Comr. Thomas J. Morgan of the Indian 
Bureau. His work and spirit have won admiration 


every where. 


tion of equal prominence nationally and locally. He has 
borne an active part in producing the conditions that have 
helped Dr. Rounds to make the normal school at Plym- 
outh one of the best in the country, and have caused the 
schools in the great centers to command widespread at- 
tention, lifting the schools {n the rural districts to a grade 
to command intelligent respect. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE Pustic ScHoors. — Maine has 
a law requiring that the principles of agriculture be 


Page |tanght in the public schools. Auburn, under the lead of 


Supt. W. W. Stetson, was the first town in the state to 
make the experiment. Winslow's “ Principles of Agri- 
culture’”’* is the text-book, and practical instruction is 
given, and simple experiments are performed to give a 
working idea of the soil, crops, and conditions in that 
region: The chemistry of the soil, the forces that affect 
it, and the crops that are adapted to it. This study is 
introduced as much for its educational utility as for its 
benefit to agriculture. It isa fresh study of nature, 
trains in habits of observation from a new standpoint, and 
sets the child to thinking along new lines. Of the study 
Supt. Stetson says: 


‘* Tt tende to lift the teachers and pupils out of some of the ruts 
into which they are running, gives them a broader and clearer 
view of things generally. and, better than all, gives them a valn- 
able subject to study, aud something that will be of practical use 
in any station in life.’’ 

If any one can make this a success Mr. Stetson can, 
and if he does it will pave the way for its very general 
introduction into rural schools. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BATHS. 


We present this week a translation from Hl Magisterio 
of an article upon ‘“ Public School Baths.” We have 
been attracted to this by the discussion of the paper in 
the pedagogical reviews and political journals of Holland, 
advocating the position taken by M. de Clereq in this 
pamphlet, which was printed under the auspices of the 
Society for Public School Baths at Havana. There has 
been no equally vigorous presentation of this subject in 
any language, and as it contains facts of vital importance, 
we publish its translation, hoping it may be freely circu 
lated and widely read. Singularly enough, reforms in 
the interest of the poorer classes are rarely appreciated 
by them; indeed, are frequently opposed. We give the 
position assumed by M. de Clercq’s pamphlet because his 


PHILADELPHIA is educationally excited over the ques-|ideas are practical as well as interesting. 


tion of the relative fitness of the graduates of the high 


Nothing is more just than to claim for the child the 


avd manual training schools to enter colleges and the city |attention that he neeis in order that he may attain a good 


school of pedagogy. 


Tue Brooklyn Teachers’ Aid Association is well 
Jaunched. The mayor made the first contribution of any 
kind. The day is not distant when every city will have 
a similar association. Speed the day. 


Tue Eveninc ScHoors in many cities are severely 
criticised for lack of successful management and lack of 
regularity in attendance. Something akin to “enlist- 
ment for the war,” at least for the winter, is indispen- 
sable. 


By Brooklyn’s generosity the teachers will be benefited 


and strong manhood. The public school is supposed to 
supply children with those features of their education that 


their parents cannot or do not afford them. Civilized 
society should not let the poor children die young when a 
little care would give them not only life, but health. The 
state is bound to furnish them a sound constitation and a 
moral education, so that in maturity they may be able to 
work for her with more strength and intelligence. Soci- 
ety is now obliged to impose greater sacrifices upon her- 

self in order to give the children of the people the educa- 

tion that will make them good and strong as well as intel- 
ligent. The establishment of public school baths is a 


t> the extent of from $50 to $125 a year, Those in the free 


fresh attempt to accomplish these ends, They have 


Brat, second, and seventh primary grades, who pow get “+Aamerioan Book Company, 


| already been organized in connection with the schools in 
some countries, and the good results are universally ad- 


mitted. 
We bespeak for the article a wide reading and a very 


general reprint by our contemporaries. 


THE INDIANA DECISION. 


The Indiana Supreme Court has by its recent findings 
settled for the present the question of the teaching of 
German, which has agitated the people for some time, 
The Indiana statutes provide that “the common schools 
of the state shall be taught in the English language,” 
and, further, “ that whenever the parents or guardians of 
twenty-five or more children in attendance at any school 
of a township, town, or city shall so demand,” it shall be 
the duty of the school trustees to procure efficient teach- 
ers of German and introduce that language as a regular 
branch of study into the schools, the tuition to be without 
charge. 

The point to be noticed specially in connection with the 

decision of the Supreme Court on the subject is its effect 
upon the graded schools of Indianapolis, and presumably 
of other cities in the state. 
In accordance with the law providing for twenty-five 
petitioners, the parents and guardians of one hundred and 
twelve children petitioned the board of school commis- 
sioners at Indianapolis to introduce German as a study 
into public school No. 22, where the children regularly 
attended, but the commissioners refused to grant the re- 
quest, claiming that the law governing the grading of the 
Indianapolis public echools left the several courses of 
study to their discretion, and that whereas German was 
offered in a higher grade than those represented in school 
No. 22, all scholars would have an opportunity to study 
it in due time. 

The case went to the courts, and a majority of the Su- 

preme Court upheld the petitioners, refusing to recognize 
the validity of the school board's claim that the graded 
schools act exempted Indianapolis from the requirements 
of the other law. Thst law required German to be 
taught in “any school” when twenty-five petitioners, 
parents or guardians of children attending such school, 
asked for it, and graded schools were not excepted in its 
provisions. Two members of the court rendered a dis- 
senting opining, holding that the Indianapolis Commis- 
sioners were justified in their stand and pointing out the 
confusion which threatened anything like a school system 
in the majority decision. 
Judge McBride, who rendered the dissenting opinion, 
took occasion to say, the majority judgment “ undermines 
every vestige of authority to grade and to establish and 
maintain any systematic course of instruction in graded 
schools, and substitutes individual opinion or whim of 
parents for the judgment of the school board.” 

We can but regard this as a serious blow to the public 
school idea, and we say this without the slightest refer- 
ence to the German phase of it. Unless the next legis- 
lature rights this wrong a mischievous precedent will 
have been established. 


EDUCATION AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


It is time something was done regarding the educa- 
tional exhibit at the World’s Fair. The work in every 
other department is well under way, while that of educa- 
tion still lacks even so much as the assignment of space, 
and there are indications that it will be put off with the 
most meager provision. Assignments have already been 
made as follows: Agriculture, 1,043,400 sq. ft. Live 
stock, 1,003,000. Horticulture (with indefinite out-door 
space), 287,000. Machinery, 691.000. Transportation, 
641,000. Manufactures, 490,000. Electricity, 395,000. 
Mines and mining, 348,000. 

According to present indications, 200,000 sq. ft.,—half 
of which will be gallery space,—may be assigned to the 
educational exhibit. To occupy this, to say nothing of the 
exhibits of foreign countries, there is the work of fifty states 
and territories, the independent exhibit of an unnumbered 
host of progressive cities and towns independent of the 
state exhibits, of hundreds of special manual training 
achools, of hundreds of special academies aud private 
schools, aud innumerable Indian schools, of hundreds of 
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special institutions, notably for the blind. In addition to 
this will be the limitless array of books, apparatus, and 
appliances for the schoolroom. When it is remembered 
that we must give foreign countries all they need, it will 
be easily seen where Americans may be left. 

We have no quarrel with the amount of space given 
the other departments, but America has no one distinctive 
feature for a moment to be compared with her educational 
interests. She has never had an educational exhibit that 
has done justice to her school work. This is her oppor- 
tunity. She has a thousand times as much of public in- 
terest to exhibit educationally as she had in 1876, and 
she owes it to herself that the people of every city and 
state may see what is being done in every other city and 
state, and that every other nation may know of her school 
attainments. With all due respect to agriculture, live 
stock, horticulture, manufactures, mining, and electricity, 
we submit that it is fully as important, both for our repu- 
tation among other nations, for the education of our own 
people, and for the inspiration of our boys and girls who 
are to be the men and women to continue the agricultural 
and industrial development of our land, that the best pos- 
sible opportunity be given for the exhibit of the actual 
work of the schools. 


ARITHMETIC. 


The Journal will give much space for the present 
to the subject of arithmetic, making it the specialty of 
the season; soon it will take some other specialty, and 
so on from time to time until it has outlined the modern 
method and spirit as applied to the leading subjects 
taught in the schools. The Journat thinks the root 
ideas in all teaching are :— 

Better results in every subject. 

A saving of time at every point. 

Greater permanency in the results. 

Greater advantage to every pupil. 

Better adjustments of grades. 

Less wear and tear for the teacher. 

As applied to arithmetic this means :— 

Papils must know numbers better. 

Less time must be given to arithmetic. 

What is learned of numbers must abide for life. 

The work must treat the bright and dull pupil with 
equal advantage. 

The work in each grade must be complete. 

Teachers must give less thought, time, and energy to it. 

All this means that what is learned of number must be 


known, and must abide like the old-time multiplication 


table. Is this possible? It must be. American wit and 
wisdom will do whatever must be done. There must be 


practical accuracy and reasonable rapidity in addition, 


subtraction, multiplication, and division of small whole 
numbers and easy fractions ; in factoring ; in percentage ; 
in ratio and proportion. This cannot be absolutely 
secured in large numbers in division, in complicated num- 
bers in fractions, in vexed cases in percentage, and cer- 
tainly not in decimals and “ problems” in the allotted 
time. 

No less time can be given to arithmetic unless many of 
these unattainable things are slighted and ways are dis- 
covered to do more in less time. Some provision must be 
made for a radical change in methods and devices in 
order that equal provision be made for the bright and 
dall pupils. 

In order that the teacher escape much of the wear and 
tear, ways and means must be devised for him to do less, 
and the pupils more. The teacher must be absolutely 
relieved of such long recitations in arithmetic ; of all 
necessity of “getting up examples”; of all examination 
of arithmetic papers ; of the work of explaining examples. 

Can this be done? We think so. In the first place, 
the teacher should teach little, should tell the child almost 
nothing, should help him almost none at all. There are 
a few points, like the way to write the work and the way 
to proceed in multiplication and division, in which the 
child must be aided, but these cases are rare. Let every 
example that introduces a new phase of the work be the 
simplest possible ; let the pupil have all the time he needs, 
—days even; let him invent his own concrete example 
and illustrate it in his own way; give him an abundance 
of very easy work in each new phase; rarely or never 


give diffeytt examples peti) near the epd of the pourse, 


Fifty easy examples, with variations, establish a rhythm 
as one hard example will not. 

The Journat will present during the next few weeks 
tens of thousands of examples, which the teacher can use 
with no conceivable anxiety or wear and tear. These 
will be so arranged as to be perfectly adapted in each 
case to every grade of ability, and will require no exam- 
ination of papers. They will cover completely addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division of whole num- 
bers and fractions ; divisibility ; greatest common divisor : 
least common multiple; all the applications of percent- 
age ; ratio and proportion. Any one who has a method 
or a device by which any one of the ends sought can be 
advanced will find an attentive ear in this office. Let 
the rally be genuine ; let it be all along the line. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Nov. 12 is Arbor Day in some parts of the south. 


The Massachusetts courts always stand by the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Law. 

And now it is Oakland, Cal., that is talking of ruling out mar 
ried women as teachers. 

The new high school of Parkersburgh was recently dedicated 
with imposing ceremonies. 

St. Paul has voted to continue the teaching of German at an ex- 
pense of $25,000 a year. It was a close vote. 

There are 750,000 children in the parochial schools of America 
or one to every seventeen in the public schoole. 

The Tennessee Journal of Education is well edited and has a 
spirit and ability that commands the respect of its contemporaries. 

Pres. Wm. DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin and Prof. Paul H. Hanus 
of Harvard will be among the speakers at the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Nov. 27, 28. 

Denver, Colo., and the remainder of the Arapahoe County, has 
an increase in public school enrollment of 22 per cent. the past 
year, while the population increased but 7 per cent. 

Supt. W. H. Maxwell of Brooklyn has sent ont a blank report, 
to be filled out by principals, showing the seating capacity of each 
school and the bent locality for building new schools when they are 
needed. 

The Philadelphia 7¥mes is righteously indignant at the ‘‘ one-horse 
cities ’’ that decree that no woman teacher shall be married during 
her year of office, and that no married woman shall be employed 
as a teacher. 

The Brooklyn School Board has appointed a committee of five to 
make arrangements for the Superintendents’ Meeting, Feb. 16 to 
18, 1892. It is safe to say that there will be euch provision for a 
successful meeting as has never been known hitherto. Superin- 
tendent Maxwell meavs business. 

To the astonishment of every one the courts of Missouri have de- 
cided that women are not eligible to office. Several already elected 
as school commissioners will step down and out. It is a little late 
in the world’s history for such decisions. 

A committee of the New York Coungil of School Superintendents 
presented at the recent meeting some valuable hints for those who are 
beginning to consider the educational exhibit at Chicago in 1893. 
The report is given in the JOURNAL’S report of the meetings on 
page 283. 

For the first commencement dinner at Dartmouth College, Aug. 
28, 1771, an ox provided by the generosity of Governor Wentworth 
was roasted whole onthe green, and served to the assembled mul- 
titade with a barrel of rum and the usual paniments, It is 
safe to say that Samuel C. Bartlett was not president at that time. 

The Lexington Musical Union is the name of a club recently 
formed in New York City, composed, for the most part, of those 
who have studied with Prof. H. E. Holt. The officers are: Miss 
Sara L. Danning, president; Miss Mary E. Merington, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Elisa A. Sargent, secretary; Mrs. Emma Gélien Koeg- 
ler, treasurer. 

The eighth annual meeting and dinner of the Bridgewater Clab 
will be held at the Thorndike Hotel, Boylston street, Boston, on 
Saturday, Oct. 31. A social gathering will be held at 12 30 o’clock, 
dinner at 1.30. The after-dinner topic, ‘‘ Hamors of Lancashire 
Village Life,” will be presented by the guest of the club, Rev. 
Brooke Herford, D.D. 

Dr. L. Sauveur’s Saturday classes are to be held thie winter in 
the Chauncy Hall School, Boston. There will be twenty lessons in 
both the beginnere’ and the advanced class, besides a course of 
twenty lectares. Dr. Sauveur bas become an acknowledged leader 
in the teaching of French to Americans, and these] classes give 
the best possible opportanity for teachers to acquire an insight into 
the Nataral Method so ably championed by Dr. Sauvear. 

The following circular has been sent by Superintendent Jasper 
of New York City to the trustees of the several wards: ‘ The 
fund for the payment of teachers has become so diminished that 
the practice of the most rigid economy is rendered absolutely neces- 
sary. By reason of the temporary closing of several of our schools 
the services of the regular teachers of those schools are available 
for other localities. I would earnestly recommend, therefore, that 
any vacancies in your corps of teachers, occurring from this time 
antil the end of the year, be not filled by any immediate sppoiat- 


ment, bat that epplicetion be mede to the committer op teachers 


for the temporary assignment of one of the regular teachers now dis- 
engaged. By following out this plan, it is highly probable that no 
deficiency will occur at the end of the year, and that the teachers 


from such a deficiency.’’ 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


A SUGGESTION. 


As I go and shop, sir, 
If a car I stop, sir, 

Where you chance to sit, 
And you want to read, sir,— 
Never mind or heed, sir,— 

I'll not care a bit. 


For its now zsthetic 
To be quite athletic. 
That’s our fad, you know.) 
I can hold the strap, sir, 
And not brush your lap, sir, 
As we jolting go. 


If you read on blindly, 
I shall take it kindly ; 

All the car’s not mine. 
But if you sit and stare, sir, 
At my eyes and hair, sir, 

I must draw the line. 


If the stare is meant, sir, 
For a compliment, sir, 
As we jolt through town, 
Allow to suggest, sir, 
A woman oft looks best, sir, 
When she’s sitting down, 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


A DIFFERENT MATTER. 

Near-sighted Lady—The boy who is trying to tie that tin can to 
that poor dog’s tail ought to be thrashed within an inch of his life, 
—the horrid little brute. 

Maid—lIt’s your boy, mum. 

** My boy ?”” 

** Yes, mum.”’ 

Tell him, if he’ll stop, I’ll give him some cake.” 

—Good News, 


FROM HER STANDPOINT. 

Bettie (ten next July)—O sister, I wish I had two birthdays 
every year. Sister Jane (thirty-two last March)—Ah, Bettie, be- 
fore long you'll wish you had but one birthday every two years, — 
Harvard Lampoon, 


THIS AND THAT. 


Great Nature holds no fellowship with grief. 
Think not the wind is sighing through the sheaf, 
For sorrow that the summer's race is run ; 
Think not the falling rain and shrouded sun, 
Or the white scourge of frost laid on the ground, 
Are tokens that her pleasures are discrowned 
From their brave empires in the earth and sky. 


Toronto proposes to have a $50,000 memorial statue to Sir John 
McDonald. 

It is said that 40,000 copies of Frank Stockton’s Rudder Grange 
have been sold. 

The home of Christian Reid, the novelist, is an old-fashioned 
house at Salisbury, No. Ca. 

M. Renan has completed his history of the people of Israel, and 
it will be published next year. 

The handwriting of Sardon, the dramatist, is so minute as to be 
almost unintelligible without a magnifying glass. 

Sir Edwin Arnold arrived in New York on Thursday last. His 
first lecture will be given in Carnegie Music Hall, New York City. 

A French woman, Mme. Arnauld, has just completed the for- 
midable task of translating Shakespeare’s sonnets into French verse. 

The New Zealand House of Representatives has passed the bill 
granting residential suffrage to women, and also qualifying women 
for election to Parliament. 

The daughter of the late Jules Grévy will probably publish a 
monograph on her father within a few months. She is in posses- 
sion of all his literary remaines. 

The original of Mr. Stockton’s ‘Squirrel Inn’? is said to be the 
Star and Fox at Onteora in tbe Catskills, whose signboard was 
painted by Miss Dora Wheeler. 

Paris, with a population of about 2,500,000, has fewer than 100 
negroes within its limits. It is claimed that the colored population 
of all France is less than 550. 

The cottage at Edmonton, occupied over sixty years ago by 
Charles Lamb and his sister, is still in good repair and shows little 
change. It is pointed out to visitors as Lamb's Cottage. 
Preliminary arrangements are being made for secaring designs 
for General Logan’s statue. Sixty-five thousand dollars is avail- 
able for this statue. Iowa Circle has been selected as the site 
therefor. 

A“ Bone Circulating Library ’’ is now attsehed to the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons. Human bones of every 
description are now lent out in packages to students just as books 
are lent from librariee, 

Mr. Lowell’s friends say that in the later years of his life the 
Century Mag zine offered him $1,000 each for as many essays as he 
would write for its columns, and that Harper's Magagine made him 


8 proposition of #,000 for six He deolined both offers, 


now employed will escape any inconvenience naturally resulting 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


LAWS ON NATURALIZATION. 


No person can be natural’'zed except in the following cases : 

1. He must be included in one of the three fullowing classes ; 
namely, ‘‘aliens being free white persons,’’ ‘‘ aliens of African 
nativity,” aod ‘‘ persons of African descent.’’—U. S. St., 1885, ¢. 


80, sec. 1, par. 27. 
2, He must have resided within the United States ‘‘ for the con- 


tinuous term of five years next preceding.’’—U. 8. Rev. St., sec, 


2,170. 

Exception.—If the applicant has been honorably discharged from 
the armies of the United States, he may be naturalized without any 
previous declaration of intention, and although he has resided only 
one year in the United States.—U. S. Rev. St., sec. 2, 166. 

2. He must have resided for one year at least within the state. 
—U. 8, Rev. 8t., sec. 2, 156, 

Application for Naturalization.—A person who desires to be nat- 
uralized must make application to the Circuit or District Court of 
the United States, to the Supreme or Superior Court of this state 
in the county within which such court is held, or to a Municipal, 
Police, or District Court of this state established for the district in 
which the applicant resides; or to one of the last-named courts 
held nearest to the town in which the applicant resides.—U. 8. 
Rev. St., sec. 2, 165, cl. 1; Mass. St., 1885, c. 345, sec. 1; Mass. 
St, 1886, c. 203. 

If the applicant was over eighteen years of age when he came to 
the United States he must, two years at least prior to naturalization, 
file before one of said courts, or with the clerk thereof, a declara- 
tion of his intention to become a citizen.—U. S. Rev. St., sec. 
2.165, cl.1; U. 8. St, 1876, c.5; Mass. St., 1885, c. 345, sec. 1. 
[This constitutes what is known as ‘‘ taking out his first papers.’’] 

If the applicant was under eighteen years of age when he came 
to the United States, and has continued to reside here up to the 
time of his application, he may, after he has reached the age of 
twenty-one years, be admitted to citizenship without having made 
preliminary declaration of intention.—U. 8. Rev. St., sec. 2,167. 

A seaman may be naturalized, if, after filing his declaration of 
intention, he has served three yeara on a merchant vessel of the 
United States and can produce a certificate of discharge and of 
good conduct daring that time.—U. 8. Rev. St., sec, 2,274. 

A fioal application for naturalizstion, when made to any of the 
state courts, may be filed either in term time or vacation; but 
mast be filed at least fourteen days before final action can be taken 
upon it, and such action can be had only on stated days during the 
regular terms of the court.—Mass. St., 1885, c. 345, sec. 8. 

Such application mast “ contain the name, age, and occupation 
ot the applicant, and the name of the street and number of house 
in which he resides, and the names of the persons whom he intends 
to summon as witnesses at his final hearing, together with the num- 
ber and street of the residences of such witnesses; but when the 
number and street cannot be given, the place of residence shall be 
described with sufficient accuracy for identification.’’—Mass. St., 
1885, c. 315, sec, 2, 

Every applicant for naturalization must ‘‘ give notice of his ap- 
plication to the clerk of the city or town in which he resides, at 
Jesst fourteen days before the final hearing of his petition, which 
notice shall also contain his full name, age, occupation, and resi- 
dence,’’—-Mass. St., 1885, c. 345, sec, 3. 

Blank forms for declaration of intention, and for applica- 
tions for naturalization, may be obtained from the clerks of the 
United States courts, and probably from the clerks of most of the 
state courte, 

In the United States courts the following rules are enforced : 

Kach applicant, upon making his final application, mast bring 
with him before the clerk of the court two witnesses, both citiz-ns 
of the United States, who must be prepared to swear that thav 
have known bim for five years, and that be has during that time 
cor ducted bimaelf as a man of good moral charneter. 

The applicant must also bring with bim his ‘first paper,’’ if he 
has taken out any; and, if be is a soldier, he must briog his 
discharge. 


OLD WORDS AND NEW. 


Rose Etta Wood’s article, in a recent JOURNAL, calle to mind a 
few paragraphs published by the Youth’s Companion which I would 
like to give to your readers: 


Some of the words used by old-fashioned country peuple, and 
Jaugbed at by those who hear them, are not corruptions of lan- 
gusge, but merely survivals of old forms,—forms eo old that many 
educated persons have forgotten, or perhaps have never known, 
tbat they were once in good and regular standing as English words. 

1f an old woman ‘‘axes your pardon,” she is speaking as the 
most careful Eoglish scholars spoke for bundreds of years, down 
»Imost to the end of the sixteenth centary. Thus in Wycliffe’s 
New Testament,—about 1380,—we read, ‘‘ What man of yon is, 
that if bissone axe hym breed, whethie he woletake hym a stoon ?”’ 
And Coverdale’s translation of the gospel accordiog to St. Matthew, 
published in 1535, has ‘* Axe and it shall be given you.”’ 

So, too, when the same old woman says ‘‘ piny ’’ instead of peony, 
she is only following she ancient usage. In William Browne's 
Britanna’s Pastorals, printed in 1616, the poet contrasts ‘‘ the 
ruddy piny with the lighter rose.”’ 

lc amuses the schoolgirl of the present day to hear lilacs called 
**laylocks,’’ but Walter Savage Landor always said ‘‘ laylocks,’’ 
following, as his biographer tells us, a pronunciation “ traditional in 
many old English families.’ 

When an Irishman speaks of his ‘‘ fader and moder,”’ he is 
guilty of nothing worse than talking older English than we are 
accustomed to hear, ‘‘ Worsshipe thi fadir and thi modir,’’ says 
Wscl‘ffe’s New Testament. 

** Axe,”’ “laylock,’’ and the like, are now vulgarisms, and as 
such are to be avoided, but it is well enough to know that they 
were once as well received in good society as their successora are at 
present. J. R. M., Hartford, Conn. 


ADVERTISEMENT OR ADVERTISEMENT. 


American Notes and Queries has taken the trouble to write some 
500 editors what their own custom is in speaking the word adver- 
tixement. They publish the replies, from which it appears that 230 
vote fur advertisement and 250 for advertisement; two use both 
slike; seven say advertiser snt, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— I noticed, a short time ago, a reqaest in the JOURNAL OF 
ErucATION fora solution of the problem: ‘‘ To inscribe in a semi- 
circle the maximum rectangle.’ I offer the following : 

To inscribe the maximum rectangle in a semicircle : 

Let ABCD be a semicircle, and in it inscribe any rectangle, as 
BCFE. Complete the circle and extend BE and CF antil they 
meet the circumference at G and H respectively; then is BCHG a 
rectangle double in area the rectangle BCFE. BCFE will be 


maximom whenever BCHG ismaximum. Drawthe diagonal BH, 
which will divide BCHG into two equal triangles. BCHG must 
be maximum whenever the right triangle BCA is maximum, and 
this is trae when BCH is isosceles. 

When BCH is isoscles, BCHG is a square, and BCIE is one 
half the square inscribed in the circle, and the length of the rec 
tangle is twice its width; also, angle BOA is 45°. Therefore, 
draw OB, making angle BOA 45°. Draw BC parallel to AD, 
and let fall the perpendiculars BE and CF, BCFE£ will then be 
the required maximam rectangle. 

KE. H. Shippensburg, Pa. 


= Where in the United States are moss agates found ? S. 
Wyoming is perbaps the place preéminent for moss agates. 


— Is Grant Allen an American ? a. G. B. 


No, a Canadian. 


— Is there any foundation for the political cry that Kansas and 
Iowa have stopped growing because of their prohibitory laws. J. 

Not a bit of it. Iowa has grown in the last ten years 18 per 
cent,, and Kansas 43 per cent. While this isnothing compared with 
the growth in the previous ten years, the fact is due to the unnat- 
ural growth from 1870-80, a large part of which has been elimin- 
ated between 1880 and ’90. Itis probable that much of the harum- 
soarum element that has moved on refused to stay where drioks 
were ecarce, 


I have somewhere seen that a French woman left a large sum of 
money to the parson who penetrates farther into the wilds of Africa 
thao any one bas been before. Can you give any information about 
thie ? A JOHNSON. 

According to a recent newspaper account, a woman named 
Cuabouret left $1,600,000 to the Frenchman who penetrates farther 
than any one has before gone into the wilds of Africa with 500 or 
more compatriots, on the condition that one balf of the caravan re- 
turns safely, The woman was a fervent admirer of Cardinal La- 
vigerie and was anx.ous to suppress the slave trade. 


— Which is the moat prominent of the midsummer novels ? 

Jadgivg by their popularity in the best circles, I should say 
George Meredith's One of Our Conquerors and Birch Arnold’s New 
Aristocracy. Close to these are Maxwell Grey’s In the Heart of the 
Storm and F. Marion Crawford’s Kah'ed. Edgar Fawcett’s A 
New York Family, a Tweed-ring story, is sensationalism run wild. 


— Which is the oldest town in the United States, St. Augustine 
or Santa Fé ? & 


St. Augustine, 1565. 


— Who was first called “ the old man eloquent’? ? And to what 
American statesman was the title applied in recent times ? 


To Jubn Quincy Adams, 


— To *P. C.”?: In a speech before the House of Lords, Lord 
Brougham eaid, “ The Schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him, 
armed with his primer, against the soldier in military array.’’ B. 


— In the JOURNAL of Oct. 15 you say: “The only Harvard 
College prize open to both men and women is the Sargent prize 
of $100 for the best metrical translation of some assigned ode of 
Horace.’ Excase me if I correct the statement. The same page 
of the College Catalogue for 1890-1 which announces the Sargent 
prizs (page 167) announces also a prize founded by my elder 
brother, Waldo Higginson, and known as the ‘‘ George B. Sohier 
prize.”’ This is open, like the Sargent prizs, to the young women 
of the Harvard Annex, as well as to members of the university. 
The amount of this prize is $250. 

T. W. Hiecinson, Cambridge, Mass. 


= Please give me your opinion of the limping, in the sentence 
y He went limping.” Is it attributive to the word he or is it ad- 
jeciive to the word manner or “* way,”’ understood, as in a limping 
manner ? INSTITUTEUR, 

It is not aftributive to the word “he,” but it is predicated to the 
etubject to which it refere. I should call it a predicate verhal ad- 


jective (or participle) referring to the subject BF. T, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
he of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, etc. give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches. the number first given being the length | 


Tue INFORMATION Reaper. No. 1. By E. A. Beal, 

M.D. Boston: Bosion School Supply Co. 281 pages. 

The education of the fature is to be condacted on lines of practi- 
cal informaticn for everyday use. With this idea in view, and feel- 
ing that readers are the only textbooks which huve not kept pace 
with edacational progress, the editors of this series offer something 
entirely new, in which elocution has been subordinated to euch in- 
struction as will aid the child to unders'and the life of the world 
around him. The first volume is devoted to foods and beverages, 
Farming tools, planting, seds, machine bakers, vegetables, dairy 
products, the cooking of fish, flesh, and fowl, the raising and chem- 
istry of tea, ccffee, and cocoa, sweets and sours, and our gifts from 
other lands are the eubjects of some of the chapters which give an 
idea of the scope and character of the book. The series, if the first 
volume is a sample, is to be highly commended, not only for render- 
ing information attractive, but for teaching just that knowledge of 
common things, which is so often ignored in the study of more 
abstruse topics. _ 


Tue Sropent’s Manuat or Greek TRAGEDY. By 
A. W. Verrall, Litt.D. New York: Macmillan & Company, 
324 pp. Price, $1.00. , 

This is not an original work, but a portion of the translation of 
Professor Munk’s Geschichte der Griechischen Literatar.”’ Mr. 
Verrall bas arranged the matter, added numerous notes and correc- 
tions, which are pot, unfortunately, incorporated in the body of the 
work. He has also written an introductory chapter or preface on 
‘Euripides and Modern Criticism,’’ which shows a critical mind and 
spirit of high order. He takes the ‘‘Andromache’’ of Euripides for 
an illustration of the weakness of ‘modern criticism’’ of a generation 
or more #go, and shows the advance which is being made in sympathy 
with the Greek Classic Tragedians, and so in knowledge and appre- 
ciation of them, Of the body of the book, very little need be said, 
It is the work of a German, and the German school has no superior 
in the stady of the so-called classic languages and literatures, The 
first chapter treats of the theater, the chorus, tragedy, and of those 
who prepared the way for the three great writers of tragedy, Each 
of the three,— Aschylas, Sophocles, and Euripides —are then trea'ed 
carefully and critically, and the plays of each are well analyzad. 
As invariably happens in literature, after the culminating period, 
the decline was rapid, with very few redeeming features. It is to 
these minor poets that the last chapter is devoted, 

Whatever may be thought of the theater, no one can deny that 
the masterpieces of literature have been written for the stage. It 
is impossible to fully appreciate the great play writers of the mod- 
ern languages, Goethe and Svhiller, Racine, Corneille, and Shakes- 
peare, without a knowledge of these Greeks who were the first 
great writers of tragedy, 


InrropuctoRY LaneuaGE Work. By Alonzo Reed, 
A.M. New York: Effiogham Maynard & Co. 253 pp., 7x4}. 
It is all here,—science, art, literature, nature, and human nature, 

—and all used in teaching the child to talk and write easily, natur- 
ally,and correctly. There are no definitions, no formalities, but the 
child learns to talk by talking, to write by writing. The teacher is 
told how to have the child do everything correctly, but the child is 
not required to tell why he does it correctly. It is a perfect the- 
saurus of ways and means, method and material. Perhaps we can 
in no better way illustrate the variety and ingenuity displayed than 
inthe four ways of writing the following names, which are given io 
the book, of course in script: ‘‘ William Dean Howells. Wm. 
Dean Howells. Wm. D. Howells. W. D. Howells. Charles 
Dadley Warner. Chas. Dadley Warner. Chas. D. Warner. C. 
D, Warner.’’ This is in no sense a miniature grammar, and yet it is 
more than the ordioary language book. It gives the pupil all that 
he needs with which to work and the teacher all the help she needs 
to secure the best of work from the pupil. It is interesting from 
cover to cover. There is not a tedious paragraph in it for teacher 
or pupil, 

AMERICAN Annuat, 1891. Philadelphia, 
Pa : N. W. Ayer & Son. Price. $5.00, carriage paid. 

This valuable annual contains a very carefully prepared catalogue 
of newspapers and periodicals published in the United States aod 
Canada, with detailed information in regard to them, forming a 
guide of great value for the use of advertisers. it contains nearly 
1400 pages, full of reliable and useful matter. The total number 
of newspapers and periodicals enumerated is 19,011, an increase 
over last year of 480 The average net growth in legitimate nows- 
papers and magazines for the last three or four years, has been 
from seven. to eight hundred; and excepting in a few localities, 
there has been no great variation from this average this year. We 
believe that nowhere else can the newspaper man find go fall, so 
fresb, and so reliable particalars of this great profession, while its 
tables of publications, lists of editorial and press associations, pop'- 
lations, political majorities, etc., can not but be of great and fre- 
quent utility tohim. Even in its advertising department, without 
which a book of this description can hardly be undertaken, there is 
no effort made for show or bombast, only a limited number of ad: 
vertisements being admitted. The review of the newspaper field 
show that there has been a large growth in magazines, class pub- 
lications, and in newspapers in the South and West where the coun- 
try is rapidly developing. We recommend the American Newspa- 
per Annual to the newspaper publishers of this country as deserving 
their support as a recognized book of reference on all matters per- 
taining to newspaper statistics. To make and maintain it as such 
seems to have been from the first the controlling purpose of its 
publication, and the book iteelf is proof of the fidelity with which 
that purpose has been adhered to. 

Tue Jounnat or Sir Waurer Scort. 
nal manuscript at Abbotsford. Popvlar edition. 
Harper & Brothers. 621 pages, 8x5}. 

There is no more fascinating personality in all our literary history 
than Sir Walter of Abboteford, though perhaps ‘' Kenilworth ’’ avd 
the “‘ Bride of Lammermoor” may loose their hold upon the mature 
reader. Times, the whole aspect of onr civilization, have changed 
daring the past balf ceatory, and “RK-d Gauntlet’ is no longer 
an ideal for grown men. Bat if the boys and girls of the Enoglish 
blood ever cease to dream of Ivanhoe and Die Vernon, then the 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race will be ready to follow that of the 
descendants of Romulus, The Bard of Abbotsford trying to keep 


From the origi- 
New York: 


up the traditions of the old English country life, with its free, oper- 
hearted, open-handei exietence, must always ba interesting. There 
are serious faults in ‘‘ Marmion” and in Lady of the Lake”; 
there are faults in all the novels, perhaps these faults are e'ight 
compared with the faults in the man, but we shall probably mover 
cease to love them all. 

Seott began to keep his diary November 20, 1825, and, with #0.0° 
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Oct, 29, 1891. 
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interruptions, continued it until his death in Italy, in \ i 
perfect confidence in the locks on the volumes, he cy 


impressions of people and things, scolded at his financial 
groaned over his rheumatic knee. It is the man writing o. Manse 
satisfaction, perhaps writing to decide what his feelings really were 
and it is this view of aman which the world ig always eager to have. 
THE AND Forore or Harvarp 
By William Watson Goodwin. Boston: Gin 

n& Company. 48 

arvard is the one educational institution of America of whi 
every teacher should know something. No better 
know Harvard as she is, and the lines in which her future progress 
will most probably lie can be had than is given by Professor W. W. 
Goodwin of the Greek department at Harvard, in his Phi Beta 
Kappa address of last Jane. Professor Goodwin has been an in- 
structor at Harvard sirce long before the introduction of the pres- 
ent elective system in 1867. His address is a most admirable expo- 
sition of that system as it has developed during this time and as it 
now is, and this is all the more valuable coming from a professor of 
Greek, a study commonly supposed to suffer by the elective system. 
He also formulates anew the charge of President Eliot that the 
lower grade schools are seriously at fault, and are responsible for a 
waste of from two to four years in every child’s life. This pam- 
pblet is one which deserves to be read with care by every teacher 
and educator. 
SHAKESPEARE: “Falcon Series.” The Tempest. 

Edited by A. C. Liddell. 132 pages. 
Tuk TAMING OF THE SHREW. Edited by H. Howard Craw- 

Jey. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 

186 PP. inches. Price, each, 35 cents. 
The ‘‘ Falcon’’ series of Shakespeare, published by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., is one of the best suited for the textbook 
use in @ classroom of the many that are now before the public. 
Aside from its convenient size and Jow price,—both important fac- 
tors to be considered by a committee or teacher selecting for a class, 
— everything possible has been done to make this a taking edition 
with teachers and pupils. The paper, binding (cloth), typography, 
are all of the best, and of a quality which marks the works of the 
better class of English publishers as unsurpassed anywhere. Espe- 
cially in the line of literatare and modern language textbooks these 
English houses, among whom Longmans, Green & Company hold 
front rank, have produced some remarkable achievements. 

Each of these “ Falcon ’’ plays has an introduction, historical and 
critical, abundant notes, which in everyway compare creditably 
with those of any other school ddition, and an excellent glossary, 
which enables the student to get an idea of the way in which the 
language and use of words by Shakespeare are to he studied, and 
of the changes in language and words which have taken place 
since his time. The Tempest has in addition an appendix on Scan- 
sion, which gives in condensed form the essentials of thie very diffi- 
cult portion of Shakesperian work. 


OxicinaL Recirations witH Lesson Tatks. By 
Emma Donning Banks. New York: EdgarS. Werner. Cloth, 
Price, $1.25. 

This book is original in every sense of the word; nothing like it 
has probably ever been published. The recitations have been writ- 
ten especially for recitation, and have repeatedly proved their 
worth on the platform in variou; parts of the country, Every poem 
has a lesson written upon it, with fall directions for the appropriate 
use of voice and gestures. It gives, in fact, thirty-five lessons in 
elocntion, in addition to the excellent recitations, and will be espe- 
cially serviceable to those who wish to atudy elocution at home, and 
to teavhers in giving instruction to their pupils. 


THat UncomrortTasLE SxHor, By Arael J. Moore, 
is a little pamphlet designed to do much good to every person read- 
ing it. The author, having been a thoroughly practical shoemaker 
for years, is well qualified to tell the public what kinds of shoes to 
wear to insure the greatest ease and comfort. The proverb ‘* No 
one knows where the shoe pinches save him who wears it,’’ is 
not borne out in the present work, as the author seems to know not 
only jast where the trouble is, bat why it is, and how to remedy it, 
besides showing the great difference between shor-making and shoe- 
making. M. P. Richardson, Publisher, New York. 25 cents. 


Pronger History Srorres for Third and Fourth 
Grades, are from the pen of C. A. MeMarry, Ph.D , of the State 
Normal School, Winona, Minn. Dr. designs these biog- 
raphies of American pioneers as a series of object lessons in charac- 
ter and morals, feeling that a good selection of really valuable his- 
tory stories will create a strong personal interest, and exert a direct 
moral influence upon the characters of pupils. The work is 
altogether admirable, and if used as the author suggests, will be 
found of much value!with pupils of these grades. 


Tae Daveater, Her Hearts, Epucation, ANnpD 
WEDLOCK, is a book of homely suggestions for mothers and daugh- 
ters, by William M. Capp, M.D., published by F. A. Davis. Phil- 
adelphia. Price, $1.00. 


G. P. Purmam’s Sons issue as No. LXIII. in the 
“ Questions of the Day Series,’’ ‘‘ Want and Wealth,”’ by Edward 
J. Shriver. This monograph in paper cover, is a keen discussion of 
the leading economic dangers of the day. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Atwoud's Language Tablets (Six Numbers) ; price, 6 cents a dozen. 
—-Dictation Exercises ’s Language Tablets: 
price, 25cents. New York: Kerr otter. 

Memory and Thought; price, $1.00. New York: James P. Downs. 
Ran lish Grammar Primer; by Louls H. Reid. New York: A. D. F. 

pdolph. 

A Commercial Geography; by John N. Tilden; price, $1 25. Bos 


ton: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
H w to become an Engineer; by George W. Plympton. New York: 


NEW YORK SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The superintendents of schools in New York are organized into 
a@ body called ‘‘ The Council of School Superintendents of the State 
of New York.”’ This Council meets annually on the third Thurs- 
day and succeeding Friday in October. Its proceedings are con- 
ducted with the least possible formality. The president is required 
prior to each meeting to prepare and send to each member of the 
Couneil a list of topics for discussion, but the order in which these 
topics are considered is determined at the time by the Council. No 
papers are read at the meetings (except reports of committees) and 
there is no designation of particular individuals to discuss given 
subjects. When a topic has been selected for consultation, if no 
member voluntarily opens the discussion, the chair calls upon some- 
one to do so and others follow, until by vote of the Council or by 
general consent the discussion of the topic is discontinued and an- 
other topic selected. 

The ninth annual meeting was held at Ithaca, Oct. 14 to 16, with 
nearly forty superintendents in attendance, 

The officers of the meeting were Sherman Williams, president, 
and E. N. Jones, secretary and treasurer. 

At the opening session on Wednesday evening the report of the 
Committee on Colambian Exposition was presented and was finally 
It the committee for the farther 
consideration of any ma j 
Exhibit at the World's Fair. 

The discussion of 

School Libraries 


and their relation to school work was opened by Superintendent 
Ballard of Jamaica, who said that the object of learning to read 
was not always clearly understood by the teacher. Little attention 
is paid to the teaching of reading for the sake of the knowledge 
that is to be obtained. Reading for this purpose should, however, 
be encouraged by the teacher, and books loaned to the pupil under 
the supervision of the teacher and the superintendent. 
Superintendent Prentice of Hornellsville gave his experience in 
endeavoring to cultivate a taste for good reading among the pupils 
of his schools. Much had been done in the high school by the 
teachers placing upon the blackboard frequently lists of references 
in the different subjects of study, as literature, science, history, etc. 
Soperintendent Beardsley stated that in Elmira the library 
money received from the state is divided among the different 
schools of the city, in each of which there is a library for pupils. 
On the invitation of Superintendent Foster of Ithaca the Council 
attended the opening exercises of the high school, in a body, on 
Thursday morning. Brief addresses were made by State Superin- 
tendent Draper, Pres. Sherman Williams, and Saperintendents Mc- 
Millan and Snow, 
Upon assembling, the Council, on motion of Superintendent Cole, 
proceeded to consider the topic, 


Kindergarten Schools. 


Jadge Draper thought that work had been going on at the wrong 
end of the school problem. Instead of doing so much for the 
cause of higher education greater attention should be given to ele- 
mentary work. To give a mechanical turn to a child’s tastes a 
beginning must be made early. A carpenter shop annexed to a 
high school will not doit. The kindergarten is the best form of 
manual training, It is important, however, that whatever is done 
in this direction should be done right. A kindergarten not con- 
ducted on sound educational principles is worse than none. Every- 
thing depends upon having skilled teachers who are in sympathy 
with childhood. 
Superintendent Cole said that the growth of the kindergarten in 
Albany was almost wholly accidental. Kindergarten materials 
were first used in the ordinary work of the lower primary grades. 
Next a preparatory or sub primary class was formed in which kin- 
dergarten exercises were given. From this, in connection with the 
teachers’ training class, grew the kindergarten. A few teachers in 
each training class are now trained annually for kindergarten work. 
There are seventeen kindergarten rooms in the city having a total 
enrollment of 781 pupils, with an average attendance of 46 toa 
teacher. Half day sessions are held and volunteer assistance is ob- 
tained from the class of training teachers. What is now needed is 
the employment of a trained specialist to supervise all the kinder- 
garten classes in the city. 
The discussion was continued by Superintendents Ellis, Maxwell, 
Godwin, and others, all of whom emphasized the importance of 
placing this work in the hands of skilled teachers only. : 
The discussion terminated in the appointment of Saperintend- 
ents Rogers, Cole, and Benham as a committee to formulate a res- 
olution expressive of the sentiment of the Council upon the subject 
of kindergartens. 

Uniformity in Reports. 
The matter of uniformity in certain items of the annual report 
to the state superintendent next occupied the attention of the 
Council. Superintendent Blodgett of Syracuse presented a few 
items which occurred to him as proper to be iocluded in all such 
reports, viz..: Namber registered. average attendance, cost of in- 
struction per pupil, number of sittings, average salaries paid to 
principals, average salaries paid to principals, average salaries paid 
other teachers. Superintendent Gorton thought the fioancial 
statistics of less importance than those relating to registration, at- 
tendance, etc. Jadge Draper regarded the subject as one of great 
consequence, and said that if the Council would agree upon a form 
of report the department stood ready to adopt it. For the purpose 
of preparing such a form the chair appointed the following com- 
mittee : Superintendents Blodgett, Godwin, C.E Gorton, Maxwell, 
and Cook. At a subsequent session this committee sabmitted a 
report, which was referred back to the committee with instructions 
to prepare a form to be used in the next annual reports. 


State Educational Commission. 
The committee appointed in 1890 to consider the question of a 
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state educational commission, similar in plan and purpose to the 


from such men as Andrew D, White, Grover Cleveland, Geo. B. 
Sloav, W. B. Ruggles, Nicholas Marray Butler, Theodore L. 
Dwight, Wm. Wood, and Martin I. Townsend. It was recom- 
mended that the commission have power to send for persons and 
papers necessary to the condacting of a thorough inquiry concern- 
ing the following school interests: Universities, colleges, high 
schools, academies and private institutions, normal schools, super- 
intandency, city schools, village schoole, district schools, profes- 
sional schools, including law, medicine, and theology, and manual 
aleo that a bill providing for the 
ormation of such a commision be prepared and presented 

legislature at its next session. 

The report was adopted, and the following committee appointed 
to carry into effect its recommendations: Blod- 
gett, Jones, Ashley, Slocum, and J. I. Gorton. 

Superintendent Cole, as chairman of the Committee on Compul- 

sory Education, submitted the report, which, after giving the 
history of the attempt to secare legislation last winter, offered 
resolutions which outlined the necessary contents of an efficient 
compulsory education law. 
A compulsory education bill should contain provisions that 
children between seven and twelve must attend yearly, at least 150 
days, a school at which reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, grammar, and American history are taught. Children be- 
tween twelve and fourteen must attend 100 days provided that they 
are employed at some suitable occupation during the remainder of 
the year, and otherwise 150 days. Those from fifteen to sixteen 
must attend 150 days, if not suitably employed. No child over 
twelve or under fourteen shall be employed, unless a certain 
grade, — to be determined by the public school authorities, — has 
been reached. The bill should contain ample provision for the ex- 
ecution of the law. 


National Educational Association. 


C. W. Bardeen offered the following resolution, which was en- 
thusiastically adopted : 

Resolved, That this Council most cordially invites the National Edu- 
cational Associa'ion to hold its next meeting in Saratoga Springs, and 
that it pledges itself as a body, and its members pledge themselves 
individually, to do their utmost to make the meeting unparalleled in 
attendance, in hospitality, and in interest. 


Free Textbooks. 


was the next subject considered. Several of the cities and villages 
represented in the Council have for some time furnished all text- 
books and supplies free to pupils, and the concurrent testimony 
was in all cases favorable to the system. Upon motion by Super- 
atendent Prentice, the following was adopted : 
Resolved. That it is the sentiment of this Council that all textbooks 
should be furnished free to all pupils in the public schools, 
At the meeting of Thursday evenining the topic 

Teachers’ Meetings 


was first considered. Superintendent Hamilton of Oswego said 
that meetings of the teachers in that city are held monthly on a 
Saturday, from 9.30 a.m.to12m. The teachers are divided into 
sections as follows: Primary, junior, senior, high school. These 
sections are organized with a president, a vice-president, and a 
secretary. Thesection meetings occupy the first hour and a half 
of the time, and the remainder is given to a general meeting. The 
different sections devote the first part of their time to a review of 
the work of the preceding four weeks. This is followed by a pre- 
view of the work to be done during the sueceeding four weeks. 
At the general meeting subjects of common interest to all grades 
are considered. Meetings of special grades are held at the dis- 
cretion of the superintendent. 

Superintendent Beardsley of Elmira said that formerly meetings 
of teachers were made compulsory by the Board of Education, but 
owing to the aversion of the teachers to these meetings the 
repealed the regulation, and placed the matter entirely in the 
hands of the superintendent. Now meetings of the different grades 
are held weekly, in which the work is discuased informally. No 
set papers are presented. (General meetings are held one in each 
year, and meetings of the principals monthly. 

Superintendent Blodgett said that in Syracuse general meetings 
of all the teachers are held monthly, and grade meetings are called 
by the superintendent as occasion requires. He makes notes 
during his visits to schools which he uses as the basis of talka to 
the teachers at the general meetings. He considers this kind of 
work more valuable than essays and papers. 

Superintendent Ashley of Troy is in the habit of holding meet- 
ings of teachers in sections. Class exercises are frequently given, 
with criticism and discussion following. General meetings are held 
monthly by direction of the board. 

Superintendent Cook holds meetings of his teachers in two sec- 
tions,—primary and grammar,—each section meeting monthly. 
General meetings of all grades are held semi-monthly. At these 
meetings a half hour is taken by the superintendent in the presen- 
tation of some topic, which is followed by a half hour’s discussion 
by the teachers. He found it better to commend teachers than to 
criticise anfavorably. 

Saperintendent Foster of Ithaca said that he had become a back- 
slider in the matter of teachers’ meetings. He formerly held them 
very frequently, but had found it difficult to interest teachers, 
especially in general meetings. These meetings he now holds much 
less frequently than formerly, but grade meetings are held when- 
ever in his judgment necessary. 

The discussion of this subject was prolonged, and general opin- 
ions differed as to the valus of these meetings. 

At the Friday morning session of the Council, Superintendent 
Maxwell, as chairman, presented the report of the committee on the 
Training of Teachers, 

of which the following is an abstract: Every teacher in the schools 
of the cities and incorporated villages should possess scholarship 
equivalent to a four years’ courae in the high school, and a profes- 
sional training equal to one year’s instraction in a normal or train- 
ing school or of two years’ successfal experience. It was resolved 
that a committee of five be appointed to prepare and present to the 
legislature a bill embodying the followiog provision: Any city or 
incorporated village employing superintendent may establish a 
teachers’ claes in which graduates cf the bigh school may receive 
professional training for not leas than one year; that it shall be the 


isti itain, reported in favor of the organi- 
royal commistion of Great Britain, repo La ro 


duty of the muoicipal authorities to provide the means, on the 


Materials for French Composition. By Cras. H. Granp- 


GEN?, Director of Modern Language [Instruction in the Boston Schools. 


will find these books a great 


Send for Modern Language Catalogue. 


A graded series of pamphlets based on different texts. Price, 12 cts. each. 
Teachers who feel the need of exercises to supplement the Grammar, and aid to a better 


boon, 


BEAVH & CO., Publishers, 5 Somerset Bostou, 
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requisition of the schoo! authorities, for the maintenance of such 
classes; that these classes shall be under the control and direction 
of the superintendent ; that the state superintendent shall appropri- 
ate for the maintenance of such teachers’ classes as sball meet his 
approval,—one dollar for each week of attendance by each teache-, 
provided the aggregate does not exceed $100,000 in any one year. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the following commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose named therein: Superintendents 
Maxwell, Foster, Slocum, Cole, and Cook. 

Who do we Fail to Hold Boys in the High School? 

Superintendent Cook, in opening the discussion of this topic, 
gave four principal reasons why boys leave the high schoo! : First, 
the courses of study are too few and too rigid. There should be 
greater option allowed to the boys in the selection of studies. Sec- 
ond, there should be more objective and laboratory work, such as 
will interest and so hold the boys. Third, we must adopt more 
flexible methods of promotion. To require a boy who bas no apti- 
tude for mathematics to stay in a given class until he has completed 
all the work of that year is wrong. Fourtb, we must introduce 
systematic work in pbyeical culture, inclading manual work. 

Superintendent Maxwell said that in the Brooklyn High School 
there are three parallel courses,—one preparatory to the college 
curse in arts, one for admission to technological schools, and one 
for business. 

Superintendent Montford stated that objective work in science 
had been introduced in the Newburg High School, but it was too 
early yet to speak concerning its effect upon the attendance. 

Soperintendent Katie thought that mach coald be done through 
the personal inflaence of the teacher. 

Superintendent Cole said that previous to the introduction of 
manual training the proportion of boys to girls in the Albany High 
School had been 30 to 70; it was now 48 to 52. 

Superintendent Rogers believed that the solation of the problem 
Jay in farnishing to the boys a evfficient incentive, and this should 
be done by the teacher. 

Superintendent Slocam would commence the objective science 
work in the grammar schools, and thus develop an interest which 
would stimulate the boys to enter the high school. 

Soperintendent Maxwell found difficulty in arranging satisfactory 
courses of study for high schools from the fact that there is so great 
want of uniformity in the requirements for admission to the colleges 
of the state. He offered the following, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Council declares its opinion that it is essential to 
the effective working and well-being of the high schools and secondary 
s‘hools of the state that the colleges and universities of the state 
should adopt reouirements f r admission in English, uniform with 
those of the other middle states and of New England. 

Evening Schools. 

The subject of evening echools was briefly discussed by Superin- 
ter dents Vole, Maxwell, Blodgett, and Gorton. One principal 
d fiicalty was how to get rid of the rowdy element which enters the 
school for the purpose of breaking it np. This difficulty bas been 
solved in Albany by reqviring a deposit of one dollar from each 
pupil entering a class, this sum to be refunded if the pupil shall be 
in attendance during 75 per cent. of the time the school is in ses- 
sion. At Yonkers no teacher employed in a day school will be 

— in an evening school. At Syracuse such teachers are pre- 

erred. 
Business Session. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: Supt. A. Mc- 
Millan of Utica, president; Supt. James Godwin of New York, 
vice-president; Supt. E N. Jones of Saratoga Springs, secretary 
and treasurer. 

It was voted to hold the next annual meeting at Yonkers. 

Resolutions of thanks were tendered to Superintendent Foster 
and the Ithaca Board of Education, to the officers of the Council, 
to representatives of the press, and to President Adams of Cornell 
for the courtesy of an invitation to visit the university which was 
accepted by the Council in a body on Friday afternoon. 


CONNECTICUT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
of Connecticut was held in New Haven, Oct. 16 and 17. A pithy 
and practical program had been arranged, and the attendance, which 
was representative, was worthy of the city and the state. 


Friday morning, after devotional exercises, appointment of com 
mittees, etc., the different sections separated for grade meetings. 

In the High School Section, where F. S. Morrison of Hartford 
presided, a paper on ‘‘ Drawing in the High School,’’ held the 


close attention of the audience. Prof. T. D. Seymour of Yale fol- 1 


lowed with a paper on ‘‘ Methods for the Study of Greek in High 
Schools and Academies,” in the course of which he said: That in 
his twenty-four years’ experience with freshmen classes he had 
used twenty-four different methods of teaching. He regarded the 
introdaction of etymology in elementary Greek and Latin as detri- 
mental, except when it assists the memory. 

Isaac Thomas, principal of the Hillhouse High School, New 
Haven, succeeded Profesor Seymour with a paper on ‘‘ High 
School Work,” which was a plea for more and better teaching of 
Eoglish in the high school. The discussion to which this able 
paper led was opened by Prin. W. H. Angleton of Ansonia. 

In the same section, during the afternoon, Prin. S. T. Frost of 
Meriden High School read a paper on ‘' Personality and the Pencil 
in High School Discipline,’’ in which he made the point that Ragby, 
Eton, and other English schools, maintained higher standards of 
personal character than do the schools of America. Whereupon 
the bird of freedom flapped his wings with emphasis, and in the 
discussion which followed many instances were quoted in which 
American schools excelled those of England on this point. 

Supt. E.L. Kirtland of Holyoke, Mass., next read a paper upon 
** The Standard and Equipment for Life, that Should be Fixed or 
Imparted by the High School.’”’ It preceded an interesting paper 
on ‘* The Newspsper in the History Class,” read by Mr. H. E. 
Bourne of the Norwich Free Academy. 

After the adjournment of this meeting an Association of High 
School Teachers was formed. and an executive committee appointed 
to arrange for a meeting at Hartford in February. 


In the Intermediate Section 
Edwin H. Forbes, superintendent of schools at Torrington, pre- 
sided, and Miss Sarah J. Rorabach of Salisbury read a practical 

aper on ‘‘ Mental Arithmetio,’’ preceding a thoughtful address on 
* The Common School Curriculum ’’ by Prin. C. F. Carroll of the 
New Britain Normal! School. 

In the afternoon Prof. H. Hensoldt of the New York School of 
Mines spoke instructively upon ‘“‘ Elementary Science in Pablic 
Schools’’; after which Prof. J. S. Gaylord of Yale treated of 
** “Esthetic Gymnastics, considered in Relation to Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Culture.’”? Meanwhile the 


Grammar Grade Section, 
under direction of Supt. Eagene Bou on of Bridgeport was being 
entertained and jnstructed hy Prof, F. EK. Howard of Bridgeport 
who enumerated the Difficpltieg in Teaching Vocal Music," an 


indionted af of methods for their removal: Mre, 


Roeth of the German-American School, Meriden, explained “ The 
German Method Applied to Grammar” with skill and directness. 
Later on, Prof. C. D. Larkins of Brooklyn (N. Y.) High School 
spoke on ‘‘The Teaching of Arithmetic in Grammar School 
Grades,’ a topic which gave rise to a spirited discussion, led by 
Prin. C. A. Tuckerof Norwalk. “The Evolution of the Thought- 
fal, Thorough Student ” was the problem entertainingly solved in 
the concluding paper by Prin. W. I. Twitchell of Hartford. The 


General Section, 


of which Mr. Frank Rollins of New Britain High School was pre- 
siding officer, found food for thought daring the day in a discussion 
of the subject of *‘ Physical Culture,’ by Jay W. Seaver, M.D., of 
Yale; ‘'Scientific Temperance Lnstruction,’’ by the Rev. J. H. 
James of Rockville; ‘‘ How Shall General Interest in Schools be 
made Active and Substantial ?’’ by Prin. S. T. Frost of Meriden, 
with a discussion led by W. B. Ferguson of Middletown ; ** Manual 
Training,’’ by A. B. Morrill, principal of the Willimantic Normal 
School (whose exhibit of wood-work was the surprise and admira- 
tion of all who saw it), and a brief practical talk upon ** Form 
Work in Clay,’’ by Miss M. Gertrade Fenn of the New Britain 
Normal, with illastrative work full of valuable suggestions. In the 


Primary Section, 
where Supt. V. G. Cartis of New Haven presided, as a preface to 
the meeting proper, the matter of the Barnard Fand was com- 
mended to the attention of the large assemblage of teachers. Al- 
ready the sum of $700 has been subscribed, and the teachers of the 
state were appealed to with a view to increasing this fund, of which 
State Secretary C. D. Hine is trustee. 

Superintendent Cartis then introduced Miss Frederica Beard of 
ihe Welch Training School, New Haven, who read a paper upon 
‘The Kindergarten as Related to the Public School.’”’ In sub- 
stance she said: This relation is daily being recognized throughout 
the country. Among the many good reasons establishing its nor- 
mal relation to the public school, may be cited the prevailing belief 
in all-sided training. It is this that the kindergarten aims at. 
Truly ‘‘ threefold development ’’ has become a hackneyed phrase 
in kindergarten discussion; the emphasis needs rather to ba laid 
upon the ‘three in one,” for anity is the basis of Froebsl’s phil- 
osophy. Primarily, the child himself is to be considered, not the 
thiags he is to learn avd the work he is to do. The ‘' schools of 
work,’’ so-ca'led,—the sewing, weaving, paper-folding, etc.,—ex- 
hibited go often, have led to the impression in the minds of many 
that the kindergarten is a miniatare manual training sehool. The 
gifts and occupations appear to be used as object lessons, by which 
facts are more easily taught. The material of the kindergarten is 
but a means to an end. While there may be no prescribed work, 
there should always be a definite plan. The chief hindrances to 
the union of kindergarten and primary school is ignorance of the 
true function of the former. The great number of poor kinder- 
gertens,—all material, no spirit,—and the disapprobation of many 
primary teachers, are additional hindrances, These hindrances 
may be done away with only when the public gains an insight into 
the true kindergarten spirit, when teachers themselves are thorough 
and competent, and when the kindergarten becomes a part of the 
public school. Future education is to show us an unbroken line 
from the kindergarten to the university. 

Principal C. F. Carroll of New Britain maintained that children 
trained in the kindergarten do notably better work later on, and 
are characterized by general intellectual quickness. The kinder- 
garteno is an industrial school of the very best kind; science, history, 
and literature belong therein also; it is here that the higher educa- 
tion should begin. 

Miss M. A. Pinney followed with a scholarly, able, and exhans- 
tive paper on ‘' Tools of the First Primary Grade and the Order of 
Their Use.’’ 

Mr. Merritt commended the manual training side of this work. 
Between the kindergarten and the highest grammar classes there 
is practically no manual training. Tne pupil must be kept on in 
such work during the intermediate grades. Pencil work should all 
be in this direction. 

Daring the afternoon session Miss Stella Skinner, superintendent 
of drawing in New Haven, spoke upon ‘' The Significance of Form 
and Color Study in Primary Grades.’’ The address resolved iteelf 
into an earnest appeal to the teacher to look through and beyond 
the typal forms, so-called, to the historical and natural meanings 
and applications of models taught, with the aim of developing the 
ethical and moral side of the child’s nature, while strengthening 
language power, imagination, and memory. 

Mise M. Bertha Hintz of the New York Normal Art School ex- 
plained the atil?ty of blackboard illustration in the teaching of 
geography, history, and physiology, as well asthe general drawing 
esson 


A lecture by the Rev. M. K. Bishop of Torrington, on “‘ Ele- 
ments of Beauty in the Public Schools,’ a comparison of schools 
past and present, also afforded much enjoyment and instruction. 

Walter S. Perry, director of the art department of Pratt Insti- 
tate, Brooklyn, N. Y., read a paper upon ‘* The Conditions Under- 
lying Art Education in Earopean and American Schools,’’ touch- 
ing upon the ivflaence of the South Kensington Museam upon 
English art, and the liberal provisions of the French government, 
which makes Paris the home of art and the Mecca of artists. 

President E. B. Andrews of Brown University made the evening 
address, his theme being “Some of the Next Steps Forward in 
Edueation.’”’ He considered that manual training, better than any 
other subject, will result in these advantages,—accuracy, observa- 
tion, development of judgment, cultivation of imagination, and 
absence of pedantry. In conclusion, a masterly argument was 
made ia favor of the elective system of studies. 

The music of the evening’s session was furnished by a chorus of 
pupils from the Hillside High School, New Haven, under the most 
efficient conduction of Prof. B. Jepson, whose long service in this 
city as musical director has given it a deserved reputation for the 
musical instruction given the pupils of the public schools. 

Satarday morning A. E. Winship, editor of the JOURNAL, 
gave “‘A Plain Talk” to a large and interested bodyof teach- 
ers, the address being quoted by the local press at considerable 
length. Mr. Winship declared, with emphasise, “It is time that 
some one has the moral courage to call a halt on the popular 
craze that teachers should be philosophers, psychologists, and peda- 
gogisis; for if it be carried much further there will not be asylums 
enough in the country to hold the teachers, and the pupils who are 
ander the teachers’ care.’’ 

Following this address came the usual business meetings, reports 
with regret of the death o iss Aureli i i 
ee oe relia Lewis during the year 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, W. F. 
Hartford; Corresponding Secretary, Joseph R. French a 2 
Haven ; [ecording Secretary, F. A. Brackett of Hartford; Treas. 
urer, R. W, Hine of Norwich; Vice-Presidents, New Haven 
County, Teaac Thomas, New Haven; Hartford County, Frank 
Rollins,New Britain ; Litchfield County, W. G. Mitchell, Winsted : 
New Jyondon County, C. B. Jennings, New London; Windham 


County, F. A. Verplank, Willimantig; Middlesex C 
Ferguson, Middletown ; Pairfield’ i ounty, W, 
fond; Tolland Connty, 


Will 
A" Bpringa 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Oct. 30: Worcester Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ Assoc. ; Fitchburg. 
Oct. 31: Bristol Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ Asso. ; New Bedford. 
Nov. 5-7: Vermont State Association ; Montpelier. 
Nov. 6: N. E. Association of School Saperintendents; Boston. 
Nov. 17: Conn. Valley Art and Industrial Teachers’ Association ; 

Springfield, Mase. ‘ 
Nov. 13: Eastern Connecticut Association ; Putnam. 
Nov. 13-14: New Hampshire State Association ; Concord. 
December: Teachers’ Aid Fand Bazaar; Philadelphia. 
Dec. 1, 2. 3: N. Y. Assoc. School Comrs. and Sapte. ; Cobleskill. 
Dec. 29-31: Iowa State Aesociation ; Des Moines. 
Dec 29-31: Llinois State Association. 


ARKANSAS. 


Superintendent Barnett of Eureka Springs now has the largest 
school enrollment in North Arkansas. His teaching force consists 
of 18 teachere. A new building will be completed by the holidays. 
His efforts to build up a library are ascii” seconded by the 
beat people. He has now some 400 volumes. He writes that his 
teachers are studying White's Pedagogy, and meet once a month to 
exchange notes. 

The Tomar Normal Board at Eureka has been recently re- 
organizsd. One or two new buildings will be erected before the 
next session, whic promises to be a very saccessfal one. 

The death of the venerable president of the Fort Smith School 
Board, Dr. J. H. Main, occurred Oct.5. He was a devoted friend 
to the public schools, and a strong advocate of improved edaca- 
tional means and methcde. At the Jast meeting of the Board the 
vacancy was filled by the election of Ex-Congressman Jadge Jac. 
H. Rogers. The latter was mainly instrumental in securing the 
donation of the ** Federal reserve’’ to the city for school purposes. 
The Board has already received from sales of this reservation over 
$350,000, have now an eight per cont. bearing principal of $220,- 
000, and between 300 and 40 lots unsold. 

Saperintendent Shinn will probably hold a meeting at Fort 
Smith some time in November for the teachers of the western sec- 
tion of the state. No program bas been seen, but the meeting, if 
held, will be one of great interest and benefit. His efforts to raise 
the standard of qaalifications for certificates is meetiog with the 
hearty encouragement of the best teachers. 

The faculty of the University at Fayetteville will be reorgavized 
sometime before the holidays. There will bea few vacancies to 
fill if rnmor is to be believed. 

The colleges open with excellent attendance. The Searcy Col- 
lege, under the direction of President Thorp, is one of the very 
strong institutions in the eastern part of the state. He selects his 
faculty with great wiedom, and, as @ consequence, offsrs excellent 
advantages to the young men of the state. 

Professor Jordan’s select school at Pine Bluff is another good 
school, though limited in number to forty pupils, and himself as 
sole instructor. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peorta. 

Prof. W. J. Pringle, for a number of years in charge of the Elm- 
wood schools, has gone to Minnesota to be superintendent of the 
Northfield schools. 

The new principal of the Princeton township high school is Pro- 
fessor Metcalf, late superintendent of the Ottumwa (Ia.) schools. 
He is understood to oppose the tendency in that iostitution for 
some years to absorb the proper work of the ward schools of the 
city. 

The University of Illinois opens its new year’s work with an in- 
creased attendance. The trustees are planning for a new building 
for the nataral history department. 

The anuual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
will be held Dec. 29 to 31. This will be a very important meet- 
ing. It will bethe first meeting under the incorporation secured 
at the last session. Live topics will be presented throuzh live 
teachers. Programs will be out by Nov, 15. The chairman of the 
executive committee is T. C. Clendenen of Cairo, and the presi- 
dent is Alfred Kirk of Chicago. These names insure the success 
of the meeting. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Prof. George Silley of Brookings has accepted the position of 
president of the State Agricultural College and School of Science at 
Pallman, Wash., at a salary of $4,000. 


KANSAS. 


The superior court has decided that the interest of the state nor- 
mal endowment cannot be turned over to the inetitution by the state 
treasurer without an appropriation by the legislatare. The school will 
go on with its work jast the same. 

Superintendent Olin of Kansas City has gone to Clark University 
to ag pedagogy. His schools are late opening because of the 
new law. 

Superintendent Wishard of Solomon City has secured from Col. 
J. H. Brady of that place the loan of a fine collection of natural 
history specimens, valued at $2,000. It inclades marine as well as 
inland specimens, and the owner expects to continue adding to it. 

The Kansas Academy of Sciences had a very interesting meeting 
at O:tawa. The local club and the faculty of the Ottawa Uni- 
versity gave a magnificent reception and banquet. Chancellor Snow 
reported on the progress of the chioch bog extermination. Dr. 
Williston of the university reported that from fourteen to fifteen spec- 
imens of the pterodacty] fossils found in Kansas, every part of the an- 
imal has been supplied, and it is shown that the previous sapposition 
of acientists that this animal had teeth is false. Among the other 
interesting papers was one by A. M. Collette of the State Normal, 
reporting two cases of finding the mountain bird Clark’s Nat- 
cracker in Kansas, and the preservation at the State Normal of the 
only specimen saved thus far. Also a paper by Professor Kuerr of 
Midland College, Atchison, on the subject of ‘‘ Force,” claiming 
that there is no such thing as potential energy. The meeting next 
year is to be at Atchison, and the new officers are: President—E. 
A. Popenae; Vice-Presidents—F. O. Marvin and Miss Kedzie; 
Secretary—E. H. Bailey; Treasurer—D. 8. Kelley; Curators—L. 
L. Dyche and Dr. Thompson; Librarian—B. B. Smith. 

_ TENNESSEE. 

George D. Morris of Knoxville has acce a tion in the 

Denver (Col.) High Schoel. 


NEW YORK. 


Among those who graduated from the department of pedagogy of 
of af York, and received the degree + 
octor of Pedagogy last wee harles J. ingipal o 

the Elmwood School, East Orange, 


A wide circle of educational friends join with a host of former 
the death of Prin, Asher B, Evans, fox twat’: 
five yeqre prioginal vf the [Talon School, Tookpor, 
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The Batavia schools were closed for the Gen- 
essee County Inatitate, and all the tearhers at- 
tended the fall session, 

The Dunkirk city schools closed evety afternoon 


for Profeseor Downing’s Institute, in Dankirk, A 


Sept. 28 to Oct. 2. Superintendent Kabecck, 
Principal Leonard, and all of the city teachers, 
attended the afternoon sessions and manifested 
considerable interest. Ocher cities do likewise. 

The course of study for common schools, rec- 
ommended by a committee of school commission- 
ers and indorsed by State Supt. A.S. Draper, is 
favorably received and faithfully tried; but a 
manual or guide prepared by the institate con- 
ductors, and made the basis of a part of the work 
at institates, should be furnished every teacher. 
This will show rural teachers how to practice the 
course of study. When faithfully used, this wil! 
mark another educational event in the state of 
New York. 

The Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the New 
York State Association of School Commissioners 
and Superiate.dents will be held at Cubleskill, 
N. Y., December 1-2-3, 

President: 8. Whitford 
dent: frank W. Knapp. od Presidente 
C. Finley. Secretaries: J. J. Callanan, Laura F. 
Mayhew. Treasurer: Henry K Sanford. Com- 
mittee on Trans ation: A. P. Chapin. Local 


port 
- Committee: T, E. Finegan, Chairman. 


Tuesday Mornimg.—Acdress of Welcome. Re 
spouse. Com. W. J. Shotwejl. Report of Committee 
oo Legislation, Comr. JL. Lusk. Report of Com 
mittee on Educational Congress, Comr. F.R Smith 
Afternoon.—* Third Grade Teachers,” Comr. J. H. 
Weioman. “Supervision and How Shall We Obtain 
the Best Soo Conductor Isaac H. Stout and 
Comr. Adelia Wilson. 

Wednesday Morning. — Report of Committe on 
Compulsory Attendance Law, Comr.8 W. Maxson, 
‘Common Sense in the Schoolroom,” by Comr. W. 
H, Cook. Afternoon.--Address, Hon. A. 8. Draper, 
State Superintendent. ‘The Legal Duties and Re 
sponsihilities of District_ Trustees,” ‘School Dis 
trict Libraries,” Supt. A. MeMillan. 

Thursday Morning.—‘‘ Tidal Waves in Educational 
Methods,” Conductor Henry R Sanford. “ Obser- 
vations and Suggestions Touching the Uniform Ex- 
amination System,’’ Dr. Wm. J. Milne. 


MICHIGAN, 


Prof. Mark W. Harringtov, chief of the 
Weather Bareau, whom Michigan stiil claims, has 
recently returned from the meeting of the Inter 
national Meteorological Congress at Vienna. He 
was appointed a member of the Intervational 
Meteorslogical Committee,—an honor never con- 
ferred upin an American before. 

The attendance at the State University prom- 
ises to be larger than ever before. Secretary 
Wade says it will exceed 2.600 students. 

The board of education of Detroit will, in a 
short time, submit the question of furnishing free 
textbooks to a vote of the city. It will probably 
receive a large favorable ms jority. 

Miss Belle Winches, a teacher in the Spring 
Arbor schools, met a aad death, Oct. 10, by being 
thrown from her cart by a runaway horse and 
dragged for a long distance. She was on her 
way to attend a county teachers’ meeting at 
Jackson. 


WISCONSIN. 
State Editor, FRANK B. GAULT, Tacoma. 


The new president of Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, is Rev. James F. Eaton. He is spoken of 
as an able educator. Whitman College does credit 
to the great and heroic name it bears. 

Principal Dewey of Sumner has recently come 
among us from Michigan, where he held some re- 
sponsible school positions. He succeeds well in 
Somner. The new schoolhouse is now occupied. 

Prin, C. A. Taylor of Orting is from the Mar- 
shalltown (1a.) «chools,—incom parable schools that 
they are! He will impart new life to the schools 
of that bright little town. He is a graduate of 
Iowa College. 

Principal Livermore of Payallup is planning a 
vigorous campaign. The new school buildings 
have delayed the opening of the schools, but we 
wager the schools under Principal Livermore wiil 
make up lost time. 

Saperintendent Brintnall of Olympia bas pub- 
lished a fine report. One seldom sees so clear, 80 
modest, so business-like statements touching the 
successes, the needs, the plans of a school depart- 
ment as this last report contains, 

The finest report ever issued in Washington is 
the Spokane report. Superintendent Bemiss has 
done a grand thing for this stirring city. Spokane 
is the third city in our state in size, but easily in 
the front rank as to public schools. 

Unfortunate and interminable litigation has pre- 
vented the Agricultural College from gaining head- 
way. It isnow tobe feared that the State Univer- 
sity building operations will have to await the 
meeting of the legislature in ’93 before any money 
can be paid out of the treasary for construction. 
The university now occupies two or three little 
old buildings in the heart of Seattle. By law the 
university has been located on a beautiful site on 
Lake Washington, in the suburbs of Seattle. The 
building commission hoped to have a large new 
building ready to oceupy by September, ’93. Owing 
to technicalities, the state auditor will not audit 
the building claims. Itisto be hoped that matters 
may be so adjasted as to permit this enterprise to 
be pushed through, as our educational interests 
need the impulse which a university can supply. 
The university is doing good work, but it has no 
room or opportunity for growth and for effectively 
meeting the demands for higher edacation. 

The Tacoma News compliments modern meth- 
ods in the schoolroom. 

The Port Townsend High School is awakening 
quite an interest by its teaching and practicing of 
parliamentary rules. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ware of Imitations. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


N. E A. 8. 8 


The Forty-ninth Meeting of the New England 
Ssociation of School Superintendenta will b- 
held at the Hall of School Committee, Mason St 

Buston, Friday, Nov. 6. The officers are: 


President, G@. A Danforth. Westfield, Mass.; S 
vary and Treasurer. ©. H. Morss. Portamouth. 
C P. Hall, Winchen 

A.M. evotional Exercises, condu 
Rey. M. J. Savage. Business 
manite Coun Mass; A. B. Morrill, Willi- 
00 “Klementary Course of Study, Shal! 
33 of Keene, Hat 
more of Waitoam atch of New Bedford, Whitte 
*Word’s Fair 
of Mass, air Exibdit,” Hon J. W. Dickinsov 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the New 
Hamprhire State Teachers’ Association will be 
in Concord, Nov. 13-14 Tha fficarn are: 

Vice President, Charles Henry Dougiasa Keene: 
Clara J. McKean, Nashua: Treasurer. 
Manchester ; ional Members of 

; , Geor ‘ ith ; 
Miss N.8. Pierce, Portsmouth. 


? PROGRAM. 

Friday Morning—Musie by Chorus of Pu ils of 
Concord C Conant. Director “ An 
Ameiican View of Education in Japan and I dia,’’ 

v. ©. McCollester, D.D., recently President 
Buchtel College. Marlboro. “How 
Tanght in the Public Schools.” W. Scott Ward, Prin. 
High School, Franklin Falls. Discussion: 
Rounds. Prin. State ‘Normal School. Plymouth; 
Albert Somes, Prin High School Manchester; F, C. 
Baldwin, Prin. Ash St. School, Manchester. 


ScHoon SEcTION. 

Afternoon—* High School Work Outside of the 
Cities,” D_ P. Dame, Prin. High School. Littleton; 
and Miss Helen M. Greenwood, recently Prin Hieh 
School, Peterboro. *‘ Civics in the Schools,” Charles 
F. Dole. autbor The American Citizer,” Boston 
“The Study of Literature,’’ Samuel Thurber. Master 
in Girl’ High School, Boston “Art as an Element 
in High School Education,” Miss L. E, Manahan, 
Instructor in High School, Manchester. 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SEOTION. 

“The Kindergarten, Its Spirit and Method ” Miss 
Christiana M. Jacobsen, Instructor in Normal Schoo), 
Plymouth. ‘ Fractions,” B. 8 Andrew, Principal 
Webster School, Manchester, ‘‘ The Recitation,” A. 
W. Edson, Agt. Mass. State Board of Education, 
Worcester. ‘ Individuality,” J.G. Edgerley, Supt. 
Schools, Fitchburg. Mass. 

Rvening—“The Essential Elements of a State 
School System,” Hon. Andrew 8. Draper, State 
Suot. Public Instruction, New York. 

Saturday Morning —*' Professional Improvement 
with Course of Reading,” A. W. Edson, Worcester. 
Mass. “ English as It is Daily Spoken,” Hon. J. W. 
Patterson, State Supt. Public Instruction, New 
Hampshire. ‘'The Public School the Nation's 
Safety,” Harrison Hume, Esq , Boston. 


Prof. Henry E. Parker, D D., Daniel Webster 
professor of the Latin language and literature in 
Dartmonth College, has resigned to take «ffect at 
the end of the present term. Prof. Juhn K. Lord, 
associate in the chair of Latin, has been elected to 
take his place. D J. Foster of Barlington, Vt., 
a graduate of Dartmouth and an able lawyer of 
nine years’ practice, has been tendered th» porition 


of inatractor in oratory. 


VERMONT. 


The Forty-second Annual Meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association of Vermont will be held at 
Montpelier, Nov. 5-7, in the School Chapel. 


Ranger will hold a reception 
in Capitol Hall; Address of Welcome. 
Friday—Inaugural Address of President Ranger; 
separate Primary and Grammar Sections; Lecture in 
the evening by the Hon. A. 8, Draper, State Supt. of 
Education for New York 

Saturday —Topics—‘*What Onur School May Do to 
Promote Patriotism,’’ Town Supt. Flinn, St. Albans; 
‘The Teaching of Natural Science.” Prof Ham, 
Lyndon Center; ‘“ What Are the Qualifications to 
Teach?” Prin. Edward Conant, Randolph; ‘' The 
Siudy of Chemistry and What It Should Effect,” 
Prof Brill, Northfield; *‘ English in toe School Sys 
tem,” Prio. Pinkham, Woodstock ; ** Purpose in Edu- 
cation,” Prin. Graves. Swanton; * The After fruits of 
Certain Styles of a Miss Morrison, Burling- 
ton; ‘*Horace Mann,” Kev. J. E. Wright; Mont- 
pelier; ‘‘The Personal Equation,” Principal Mor- 
rill, Bakersfield; **What Should Constitute the 
Typical High School Course?” Symposium of Several 
Brief Speeches: ‘ ‘Schools and Schools; Past and 
Present, East and West, City and County,” County 
Examiner Booth, Northfield; ‘‘ A Literary Need of 
the Public Sehools,” Prof. Wright, Middlebury; 
“Primary Reading, Miss Putoam. Randolph; 
“ Language in Primarv Schools,’’ Miss Woodward, 
Bellows Falls; *‘ The Relation of the Kindergarten 
to the Schools.” Miss Ryan, Burlington; The 
Mechanical Department in Education,” Prof. Ayer, 
Burlington; Geography as Taught in the Grammar 
School,” Miss Fuller, Woodstock. 


There are many indications which cause one to 
think that Vermont has entered upon a new era 
educationally. The tenure of office for teachers 
is gradually increasing, and the return for two or 
three years is not uncommon asit oncewas. Even 
if the new law which was passed is 1888 was re- 
pealed so soon, the agitation which preceded its 
enactment and followed ite repeal has benefiied 
the educational system of the state wonderfully 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


A remarkable career in the teaching profe # on 
was brought to a close sme two weeks since by 


THERE is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be incara- 
ble. Fer a great many years doctors pronounced 
it a local disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with local treat 
ment, pronounced it incurable. Science has proven 
Catarrh to be a constitutional disease. and there fore 
requires eonstitutional treatment Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F J. Cheney & Uo, Toledo, 
Obio, is the only constitutional cure on the market. 
It is taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send 


d testimonials. Address 
for circulars SOHENEY & O0., TOLEDO, O. 


“ All she lacks of beauty 
fs a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one. 

All of a baby's beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all of a 
woman’s—we know it as 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on caREFUL LIVING; sent 
free: 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer, 
Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


Vour druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion f 
Oil—all ists everywhere do. $1. 


the resigvation of Miss Lucy D. Bliss from the 
principalship of the Plain Primary Sctool at 
Stockbridge. Miss Blies began teaching in town 
when sixteen years old, and taught continuously, 
with the exception of one year, for fifty four year. 

Mise Almira Wilson, late of the Rice Training 
Scbool, Boston, has received an appointment as 
second assistant in the Boston Normal School. 

A teachers’ institute wis held at Great Barring- 
tn, October 13. One as held at Charlemont, 
Oct. 23. 

The reading table, upoa which are placed news- 
papers and magazines, is not a ‘‘ new departare’”’ 
in some school buildings in western Massachusetts, 
the plan having been inaugurated several years 
age. It isan interesting and profitable addition to 
educati. nal advantages, 

The Laurel Park Institute, held the first week 
of Jaly, is hearing fruit in the schools of the coun- 
ties represented in it. 

A large and intelligent audience gathered! at the 
Town Hall at Southampton, Friday eveniog the 
16th. Agent Fietcher gave an address upon ** The 
People and their Schools,’’ and Superintendent 
Stone gave a brief outline of his purposes and 
methods in his work of supervision. 

State Agent Fletcher addressed the teachers 
of Pittefield, recently, upon temperance instruc- 
tion in the schoole. Superintendent Edwards read 
an inspiring paper upon teaching United States 
History. Theschools of Pittsfield are moving for- 
word under the management of Superintendent 
Edwards. 

The schools of Stockbridge show marked im- 
provement under the superintendence of Prin. F. 
E. Parlin. 

Prin. Charles E. Bennett and fourteen teachers 
of the Linden-Street School, Pittsfield, visited the 
schools of Albany recently, and teachers from 
other city schools will visit Springfield and Hart- 
ford, and will make written reports to the teach- 
ers’ meeting after their several trips. 

The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Connecticat 
Valley Art and [odustrial Teachers’ Association, 
will be held in High School Hal!', Springfield, 
Maas., Saturday, Nov. 7. 

PROGRAM. 

Address of Welcome, Thomas M. Balliet, Supt. of 
Schools, Springfield. ‘* The Mass. Normal Course in 
Drawing,” Nathaniel L Berry, Supervisor of Draw- 
ino,’ Lynn. Diseussion: Opened by E. K. Christ, 
Teacher of Drawing, New Britain; and Mrs. I. H. 
Ferry, Supervisor of Drawing, Holyoke. ** Sng- 

estions Regarding Historic Ornament,” Miss Abbie 

White. Supervisor of Drawing, Providence, R. I, 

“The Value of Historic Ornament in the Public 
Schools,’ E C. Gardner, Springfield. ‘* Manual 
Training in Country Schools, Chas. A. Kunou, State 
Normal school, New Britain, Ct ‘Manual Train- 
ing Organization.” Ralph H. Miller, Boston. Dis 
cussion: Opened by Chas. Jacobus, Prin. Spring 
field High School. ‘‘Cookiog in Public Schools,” 
Miss Enima Polson, Teacher of Cooking in the New 
Haven Schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The first of the Connecticat Teachers’ Institutes 
for the season, under the management of the State 
Board of Edacation, was held in Andover, Oct. 2, 
Sec. Charles D. Hine of New Britain making the 
opening address. The second meeting was held 
on Oct. 7, at Prospect; the third, on the 8:h, at 
Beacon Falls, and the fourth, at Mott Haven, on 
the 9th. These were followed by interesting and 
instroctive gatherings at Berlio, Wapping, Col- 
linsville, Rocky Hill, and Thompson; the last, 
on Oct. 23. Other meetings are arranged to be 
held at Cornwall, Norfolk, Gailford, Pomfret, 
Killingworth, Canterbary, Groton, Stepney, Ches- 
ter, and Washington, extending through Novem- 
ber. Sec. Charles D Hine will participate in all 
these institutes, and the lists of speakers present 
many prominent names in edavational circles. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sc. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


EGISTER with the 
NG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
3 Somerset 8.. Boston’, 


Sold by Druggists, 75 cents. 


HigamM Orcutt, Mgr. 


TO VISIT CALIFORNIA AND 
MEXICO VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


No new featare ever inaugurated by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company attracted 
such universal comment and attention as 
the series of tours run early this year to 
the far Pacific coast, and now that another 
series is announced for 1892, not only 
covering the Pacific Coast, but an individ- 
ualized tour te Mexico, the land of the 
Aztec, is further illustration of the won- 
derful growth of the personally-conducted 
system of traveling and the progressive 
move of this world-famed railroad. Each 
tour will be limited to a certain number of 
pas:engers, who will travel from New York 
in a Pullman vestibule train, furnished with 
the luxurious appointments of the richest 
home, with ladies’ maid, stenographer and 
type-writer, library, bath and barber, and 
smoking and library rooms, and an obser- 
vation car—in truth an exact reproduction 
of the famous Pennsylvania Limited. The 
first tour leaves Boston, January 12th, and 
speeds directly to the Pacific Coast via 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Las Vegas, and 
Santa Fé. The second tour, the Mexican, 
leaves February 9th, running direct to the 
City of Mexico via Cincinnati, Mammoth 
Cave, Birmingham, Montgomery, and New 
Orleans, with incidental stops en route. 
The third, Feb. 23d., runs directly to New 
Orleans via Cincionati and Mammoth 
Cave. and thence, after the Mardi Gras 
festivities, to the Pacific Coast. The fourth 
and fifth, both through California tours, 
will leave March 23d and April 19th, re- 
spectively. 

The inauguration of this service last 
year was the theme for universal comment, 
and the warmest credentials of praise bear 
testimony to the high standard and perfec- 
tion of every detail promoting the comfort 
and enjoyment of the tourists. 

Such an opportunity has never been pre- 

sented before to the people of the East of 
thoroughly seeing the vast domain of the 
country they so valiantly boast of, as well 
as such an opportunity of visiting the inter- 
esting land of the Aztec, replete with ruins 
garlanded with mythical lore. The rates 
for the round trip are exceptionally low, 
and include not only all necessary traveling 
expenses en route to the Pacific Coast and 
return, but also side trips to the attractive 
resorts in California, and several carriage 
and stage rides of interest. This applies as 
well to the Mexican tour, where the objective 
point will be the city of Mexico and side 
trips made from there, the rate including 
every necessary expense as well as hotel 
accommodations and side trips. 
I\ineraries presenting the full details of 
the tours are in course of preparation, and 
will be issued at an early day. In the 
meantime more detailed information may 
be secared by addressing Geo. M. Roberts, 
Passenger Agt. N. E. District, 205 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 


j H ives to primar 

The Kindergarten Magazine 
cal helps: ‘* Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal ; “ Color and Form,” 
Josephine C..Locke ; ‘ Science Lessons,” Edw. 
G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 30 cts. _KINDER- 
GARTEN PuB. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


END for cur pew Cata'ogue of 
S ** Teachers’ Flelps,’’ 


luding list of 
“Binck board Stencils. 
necessary. 
EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Century with its November number begins 
ita twenty-second year with some notable features, 
Mr. Cole’s engravings of the masterpieces of the 
Italian painters are printed as a double frontis- 
piece in The Century, which are the prelude of the 
conclading year of this important series. The new 

‘novel, ‘*‘ The Naulahka,’’ by Rudyard Kipling and 
Wolcott Balestier, opens on the bridge of an irri- 
gating ditch in a Western State, and at the close of 
the first instalment there is already an indication of 
a change of the scene to India. Under the title 
of “‘A Rival of the Yosemite,’’ John Muir, the 
California naturalist, contributes the first fully 
illustrated description which has been made of the 
great cafion of the South Fork of King’s River. 
Mr. Muir suggests the inclusion of this region in 
a grand National Park, of which the Sequoia Park 
shall be the center. The death of Mr. Lowell is 
commemorated by a paper of literary criticism by 
Mr. George E. Woodberry. Accompanying this 
article are a new full-page portrait of Mr. Lowell, 
engraved by T. Johnson, and a brief article by 
Joel Benton, introducing a notable letter from Mr. 
Lowell replying to criticiams upon him for his po- 
litical poems of 1875. Edgar W. Nye contribates 
The ‘Autobiography of a Justice of the Peace,”’ 
illustrated by Kemble. A paper on the ‘'San Fran- 
cisco Vigilance Committees,’’ by Wm. T. Coleman, 
derives timeliness from the course of current events 
in that city. Mr. Coleman was the chairman of 
the committees of 1851, 1856, and 1877, the oper- 
ations of which are recorded in this article. A 
number of ‘* Mazzini’s Letters to an English 
Family’’ are printed in this number, witn com- 
ments by Stephen Pratt. Professor Wilbur Fiske 
Tillett of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, writes 
upon ‘‘ Southern Womanhood as Affected by the 


War.’’ Adolf Menzal, the German artist, is the 
subject of a sketch by the American artist Carl 
Marr, which is fully illustrated. Mr. Frank D. 
Millet considers the question, ‘‘ What are Ameri- 
cans Doing in Art?’’ combating some popular 
ideas in regard to American art. This number 
contains three short stories — “‘ How Old Folks 
Won the Oaks,’”’ by J. J. Eakins, illustrated by 
Helmick ; ‘‘ The Major’s Appointment,’’ by Mrs. 
Julia Schayer, illustrated by Gibson; and “A 
Theft Condoned,’’ by Miss Gertrude Smith. 
Professor W. A. Atwater treats of *‘ The Food- 
Supply of the Future.’’ Price, $4.00 a year; sin- 
gle copies, 35 cente. New York: The Century 
Company. 

— The Atlantic Monthly for November is a 
number of special interest to lovers of a high order 
of literature. Mrs. Mary A. Catherwood con- 


eludes her serial story of ‘‘ The Lady of Fort St. 
John’’; Miss Isabel F. Hapgood gives a very in- 
teresting eketch of Count Tolstoi at Home; ’’ 
There is the first installment of a two-part story 
by Henry James, entitled ‘‘ The Chaperon,’’ a 
subject quite to Mr. James’s taste. Professor 
William J. Stillman contributes a paper on Jour- 
nalism and Literature, which will be read with 
disfavor by the journalist, and by the litt¢rateur 
with delight. Lafcadio Hearn has a picturesquely 
written paper on life in Japan. Louise Imogen 
Guiney writes interestingly about a forgotten im- 
mortal, Mr. James Clarence Mangan. ‘There isa 
short story of Italian life by E. Cavazza; while the 
solid reading of the numberis further augmented 
by a second paper on ‘‘ A People Without Law,”’ 
—tbe Indians,—by James Bradley Thayer; by S. 
E. Wimbolt’s Schools at Oxford; and by some 
able reviews. Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 


85 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—Fiction has the leading place in the October 
Outing. ‘Saddle and Sentiment,’ Wenona Gil- 
man’s story, which promises to occupy & leading 
place among tales of the turf, starts off finely, and 
is followed by another installment of ‘‘ Harry’s 
Career at Yale.’”’ It is perhaps, allowable to in- 
form the anxious guardian, wondering where to 
send an innocent youth for collegiate instraction, 
that this story represents, and does it well, college 
life at New Haven a score of years ago, and that 
meanwhile the forces of civilization have made 
some important impressions, even on good old 
Yale. Our other great New England University 
is represented by an article on ‘‘ Recent Football 
at Harvard,’’ describing historically the move- 
ment which resulted so happily for Captain Cum- 
nock, and the Crimson last November. Lovers of 
the rifle and shotgun will enjoy the articles on 
‘* Grouse Shooting in the Sacramento Valley,”’ 
“Deer Stalking in the Indian Territory,” the “Rose 
Tree Hant Club,” “Early Morning on the Prairie,”’ 
and ‘‘ Upper Peninsula Runways.” M. W. Ford 
takes up the running broad jump in his series of 
articles on field athletics. ‘‘ Ripple and Pad- 
die Plashes,’’ a delightful little sketch of a 
canoeing trip in upper Ontario, ‘‘ Field Trial 
Winners of 1891,” with illustrations, and to be 
continued, ‘‘A Study in Black,’’ with some re- 
productions that must carry determination to 
everyone not a crank on photography to instantly 
join the ranks, ‘‘ Yacht Clubs of the East,’’ ‘*The 
Miesissippi National Guard,’’ ‘‘ How we Ride Oar 
Wheels,’ ‘‘ Horseback Sketches,’’ ‘‘ Mackerel 
and Mackerel Seines,’’ and *‘ The Last Wild 
Horse of the Kanab Desert,’’ complete a list of 
contents to make anyone long for a pleasant day, 
off, away from the office or schoolroom, and wish- 


ing the long vacation was only just at ite begin- 


-— Perhaps there is no time in the year when 


the always welcome Outing becomes so exasperat- 
ing as in the early fall. New York: The Oating 
Company. Monthly. $3.00 a year. 


— The Magazine of Art for November has a 
frontispiece called “ The White Cow,’ which pre- 
sents a charming picture of country life. It is an 
etching from a painting by Julian Dupré, which 
was one of the most notable pictures in the last 
years salon. The expression of the cow is a re- 
markable rendition. David Murray is the subj:ct 
of a sketch by Walter Armstrong, freely ilius- 
trated, with engravings of Mr. Murray’s work. 
Claude Phillips discusses ‘‘ The Sculpture of the 
Year,’ —special mention being made of two 
American sculptors, — Mr. MacMonmes of New 
York, and Douglass Tilden of California. Marion 
Hepworth gives a sketch of Charles Chaplin, and 
reproduces examples of his work. ‘‘ The Comic 
Paper’ is the subject of the article on “ Illustrated 
Journalism,” by J. F. Sullivan. ‘‘ Linseed Oil in 
Painting ”’ is a subject of a technical article by H. 
C. Standage. ‘ Knole,’’ by F. G. Stevens, is de- 
seriptive of Lord Sackville’s venerable eeat near 
Sevenoaks. The number is, as usual, brought to 
an end with the notes, which give a concise report 
of the Art work of the past month, New York: 
Cassell Publishing Company. 35 cents a number, 
$3.50 a year. 


— The November number of The New Eng- 
land Magazine opens with an article on “The 
Home and Haucts of James Russell Lowell,” by 


Frank B. Sanborn of Concord, Mass, The pencil 
drawings by William Goodrich Beal and Sears 
Gallagher, do much to strengthen the warm sym- 


pathy created by the text. S. R. Dennen, D.D., 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Pree 
- Schliemann’s Excavations’ - - Sellers Macmillan & Co, New York $4 00 
A Commercial Geography - - . . Tilden Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Bost 1 25 
Thomas Hooker - - . - . Walker Dodd. Mead & Co, New York 15 
Christopher Columbus - + - - . Winsor Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 4 00 
Elsie Venner - - - Holmes 1 50 
The Guardian Angel - - - sig 1 60 
Religious History of Spain - - - . Lea Lea Bros. & Co, Philadelphia 2 50 
The Fine Arts - - - - - - Brown Chas. Scribner’s Son, New York 1 00 
The Sabbath in Puritan New England - - Earle e* 1 2 
The Hightop Sweeting - - - - Akers 1 25 
Ten Years in Equatoria = - - - - Casati Frederick Warne & Co, N Y 10 00 
A Plunge into Space - - - Cromie sid 1 25 
Practical Household Cookery - Duret 1 75 
Darkness and Dawn - - - - Farrar Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 20) 
With My Friends - Matthews 6s 1 00 
The Spanish American Republics - - - Child Harper & Bros, New York 
Literary Landmarks in Edinburgh - - Hutton of 
The Faith Doctor - ° - - - Eggleston D. Appleton & Co, New York 
A Sociai Anticipation - - - - Hertzka #6 “ 1 00 
How to become an Engineer : - . Plympton PD. Van Nostrand & Co, N Y 50 
Lyrics and Legends - . - - . Perry Little, Brown & Co, Boston 
Woods Lee & Shepard, Boston 2 00 


| Their largest factory is devoted to the manufac- 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


W. A. CHOATE & Co. announce their remo- 
val from 508 Broadway to 24 State street, Albany, 
N.Y. With largely increased facilities and much 
more room, at the new location, they will carry a 
more complete line of school, church, and other 
goods than heretofore, and hope by fair and liberal 


dealings to increase their trade correspondingly. 
a their advertisement in the JOURNAL of this 
w 


WE would remind our readers who are interested 
in teaching science that Queen & Co., whose ad- 
vertisement is found on the second page of the 
JOURNAL each week, are soon to transfer their 
entire plant, now located at 924 Chestnut St., to 
the larger buildiog, 1010 Chestnut’ St. They do 
an immense business in many fields, supplying the 
very best apparatus for each. A description of each 
department may be of interest. Department No. 1. 
is devoted to spectacles, eye-glasses, opera glasses, 
field and marine glasses, and apparatus for oculists, 
including ophthalmoscopes, trial glasses, perime- 
ters, etc. Department No. 2 is devoted to instru- 
ments of percision required by engineers, archi- 
tects, draughtsmen, students, and others. No. 3 
is for microscopes and all instruments which are 
allied to the microscope. From this department 
comes the Microscopical Bulletin. No, 4 is one of 
the most extensive and interesting. Here are to be 
found the various apparatus required in the physi- 
cal laboratories of schools and colleges. No. 5 is 
devoted to magic lanterns, or in scientific terme, 
apparatus for luminous projections, views, and 


accessory apparatus. Spy-glasses, astronomical 
telescopes, and solar transits are also included. 
No. 6 includes meteorological instrumente. This 
department recently supplied the United States 
War department with the Boulangé chronographs 
for determining the velocity of projectiles. No. 7 
is the photographic department. Every effort will 
be made to have this department attractive in the 
new building. Dark rooms for developing, ete., 
will be provided, and competent instructors will be 
on hand to show the would-be photographer “ how 
to do it.’’ This department gives especial atten- 
tion to the photographing of buildings, country 
seats, vessels, machinery, and to the developing 
and printing of exposures made by amateurs and 
others. In additiun to these departments, Qaeen 
& Co. operate three factories and a brass foundry. 


ture of the various instruments of precision. 
Another factory is for the manufacture of ther- 
mometers only. The optical factory is for the 
manufacture of spectacles, eye-glasees, lenses, etc. 
They employ in the neighborhood of two hundred 
hands in the various departments of their business. 


IMPORTANT.—When visi New York City 

save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 

D UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
pot. 

600 7 ey | Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. Kuropean plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— You may catch the mosquito 
And crush it if you will 
But the place where he bit 
Will be sensitive still. 
— Washington Star, 
— My catarrh was very bad. For thirty years 
I bave been troubled with it—have tried a pum- 
ber of remedies without relief. A druggist advised 
Ely’s Cream Balm. I have used only one bottle 
and I can say I feel like anew man. I make this 
volantary statement that others may know of the 
a . W. Mathewson, (Lawyer), Pawtucket, 


hong With Ely’s Cream Balm a child can be treated 
without pain and with perfect safety. It cures 
colds in the head. It is 
easily applied into the nostrils, and gi - 
ate relief. Price, 50 cents. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s “‘SooTHiIne SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


—A watch wheel is usually modest on its 
travels. It prefers to go round in cog.— Baltimore 
American, 

— A man never has trouble in finding trouble, 
nor does he have any trouble in finding Ester- 


brook’s pens, for all the stationers keep them. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price £0 cts. 


BRADLEY'S FAC-SIMILE BUSINESS FORMS 


And Practice Blanks. 


The set of Business Forms is made up in this way :— 
Receipt for Money on Account ; Receipt for Money in Full 
of all Demands; Note Payable at Bank; Indorsed Note ; 
Individual Bank Check ; Company Bank Check ; Certified Check ; 
Draft Unpaid; Accepted Draft; Paid Draft; Certificate of De- 
posit ; Itemized Bill of Goods; Monthly Statement; Telegram 
as Sent; Telegram as Received: Stock Certificate; Coupon 
Bond; Business Letter. 


These forms are engraved and lithographed on the best of paper, and are equal in every respect to 
the blanks used by first-clasa business houses. They bear all the indorsements which are found on the 
omecks, drafts, etc., that have actually passed through the bank and been returned to the makers. Price 


in envelope, 50 cents; postage, 4 cents. 


The Practice Blanks for use in connection with the fac-simile Business Forms include Receipts, 
Notes, Checks, and Drafts, in packages ; each containing fifty of the same kind, They are printed from 
the same plates as|the Business Forms, but spaces are left for local names and dates, as well as for the in- 


dorsements which are required. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., . . . Springfield, Mass. 


GREAT MAGAZINE 


Open to both New Subscribers and Renewals. 


Journal of Education, $2.50 
ND 
Review of Reviews, - - 2.00 


$4.50 


The Review of Reviews gives in condensed 
form the progress of the world in politics, social 


reforms, the arts and sciences, giving to its 
readers information concerning the leading 
events of the day, and following with intelligent 
oe the movement of contemporary his- 
ory. 


BOTH FOR $3.85. 


Journal of Education, $2.50 


AND 
Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Magazine, - - - - - 2,00 


$4.50 


An illustrated Monthly Magazine. The only 

ublication of its kind in the world. Popular- 
izing the subjects of geographical matter, and 
giving a complete record of the world's progress 
and development every month. It is just the 
thing that every Teacher needs to keep in touch 
with the advancing and changeful times. 


BOTH FOR $3.25. 


Journal of Education, 
AND 


Quarterly Registry of Cur- 
rent History, - - - - 1.00 


$3.50 


The Quarterly Register of Cnrvent History fills 
a place occupied by{no other publication. It 
is strictly unbiased by any political, social, or re- 
ligious partisan feeling. It covers all countries 
and every department of news. It contains bio- 
graphical eketches and portraits of important 
personages. It is “ Current History.” 


$2.50 


BOTH FOR $2.75. 


STANDARD MAGAZINES. 


Journal of Education 
AND 


Harper’s Magazine, both for $5.25 
Century,- - -- 5.75 
Scribner’s, - - - * 4.65 
Atlantic Monthly, - “ 5.45 


Popular Science Monthly, 6.25 


Cash must accompany all orders. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Register with the Mew England Bureau of Education 
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centributes an old-fashioned bomily on home, en- 
titled, ** The Great Dyke.”” Another interesting 
and finely illustrated article is ‘‘ The Start from 
Deifshaven,”’ by Rev. Daniel Van Pelt. The pict- 
nres by J. H. Hatfield and others of the quaint old 
Dutch town, are charming, and one wonders how 
the Puritans could drag themselves away from 
such a spot. C. S. Pinmb writes of ‘tA Fature 
Agriculture ’’ in the strain of scientific exaggera- 
tion now so popular with the Bellamy school of 
seers. George Leonard Chaney contributes an 
article to the New South Series, on Atlante. A 
new writer, Jeanette B, Perry, hasastory. ** Dr. 
Cabot’s Two Brains,’’ in which science and genti- 
ment are agreeably mixed. Prof. Albert Bash- 
nell Hart of Harvard University, explains at this 
somewhat Jate day, “* Why the South was Defeated 
in the Civil War.’’ The other interesting articles 
are “The Odor of Sanetity,’’ by Eilen Marvin 
Heaton; ‘‘The Fisher Boat,’’ a poem, by Celia 
Thexter; ** The Poems of Emily Dickinson,’’ by 
LeRoy Phillips; “ Bach and Beethoven,’ illus. 
trated, by Zitellia Cocke; ‘‘ Dost Thou Think of 
Me Often ?’’ by Stuart Sterne; ‘‘ John Howard 
Payne’s Southern Sweetheart,’’ illustrated by 
Laura Speer; ‘‘ The Coveting of Ob-d Salius,’’ by 
Rose Terry Cooke; ‘‘ Lowell and the Birde,”’ by 
LeanderS Keyser; ‘* The Pot of Honey,” a poem, 
by Dora Read Goodale; ‘‘ The Westminster Mas- 
sacre,’ by J. M. French. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cts. Boston: The New England 
Mageaz'ne Co. 


The Popular Science Monthly opens with an ar- 
ticle on ‘* University Extension,’’ by Prof. C. 


Hanford Henderaon, which is a pretty sure indi-| 7 


cation that that; this has come to bea foremost 
educational topic. ‘The paper embodies +he moth- 
ods and plans of the American Society organized 
in bebalf of the movement. Mr. W. F. Darfee 
concludes his account of “The Manufacture of 
Steel,’’ and embellishes his description with many 
striking pictures. An essay on ‘* Ornament Among 
Savage Tribes,’’ with many illustrations, is con- 
tributed by Prof. Frederick Starr. The question, 
‘* Do we Teach Geology ?’’ is asked by Robert T. 
Hill, who is inclined to think that much of our 
science teaching is still unscientific. In “ Posasi- 
bilities of Economic Botany,’’ Prof. G I. Goodale 
describes some of the planta that might be culti- 
vated for food if any of our present food-plants 
should be lost. Mr. Carroll D. Wright points ont 
some defects in our mode of enumeratirg the 
people, and proposes measures for its improve- 
ment. There is an account by W. G. Benton of 
‘*The Ethics of Confucius’’; M. Lazar Popoff 
ascribes the ‘‘ Origin of Painting’’ to a belief of 
primitive man that hs could put spells upon ani- 
mals through pictures of them, An interesting 
sketch of the doings of mountain butterflies, under 
the title ** High Life,’’ is given. An account of 
the career of ‘‘ James Curtis Booth” is given, 
with a full-page portrait. It the ‘' Editor’s 
Table,’’ the recent Group of Scientific Meetings at 
Washington is discussed. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, Fifty cents a number, $5 a year. 


—Harper’s Magazine for November opens with 
an original Thankegiving story, ‘‘ The Ion of the 
Good Woman,’’ by Hezekiah Butterworth, which 


is illustrated by W. T. Smedley. Constance Fen- 
imore Woolson’s second paper on “‘ Cairo in 1890 ”’ 
portrays the life of the Heyptien capital at the 
present day. It is illustrated from photographs 
and drawings. George du Manrier’s ‘* Peter 
Ibbetgon’’ ia brought to a conclusion. Jalian 
Ralph contribates a sketch of the far Northwest, 
entitled ** Dan Dann’s Onifit,’? which Frederic 
Remington illustrates. The series of ‘* Letters of 
Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins ’’ comes to an 
end with a note dated January 27, 1870. An ap- 
preciative paper, with portraits and illustrations, 
on Stonewall Jackson, is contributed by the Rev. 
Henry M. Field, D.D. Arthur S. White, secre- 
tary of the Royal Scottish Geogrephical Society, 
presents some facts relating to the cecupancy and 
development of Africa bythe European powers. 
A dialect story, ‘* The Widder Jobnsing,’’ is con- 
tributed by Rath McEsery Stuart. Walter Besant’s 
series of illostrated papers on London is continued, 
on the people who lived in ‘* The London of Good 
Queen Bees. There are poems by William Dean 
Howeils, Amélie Rives, and El’za Calvert Hall. 
George William Curtis writes of the celebration at 
Bennington, and paye a tribute to the memory of 
James Russell Lowell. Wililiam Dean Howells 
asks why we have hot a national literature, and 
makes a proposal to foreigners to come here and 
prodace it. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $4.00 a year. Single copies, 35 cents. 


— Our Day, of which Joseph Cook is editor, has 
for its frontispiece for October, a Photogravure of 
the Pundita Ramabai and Her Daughter. The 
articles are by Rev. W. S. Blackstone on ‘‘May the 
United States Interceds for the Jews ?’’ by Albert 
Banks; on ‘C imes Againat Workiog Girle,’’ 
by W. F. Orafts; on ‘*Sunday Closing of the 
World’s Fair,’ and by Pres. J. K, Rankin, D.D., 
poem entitled ‘‘Seen from Beyond’’; The 
Boston Monday Lectures, by Mr. Cook; ‘ Vital 
Points of Expert Opinion,’’ Questions to Special- 
ists, Editorial Notes, and Book Notices, are de- 
partments well edited. Price, $2.50 a year; sin- 
gle copy, 25 cents. Boston: Oar Day Pab. Co. 


Where 
do people buy best Amer- 
ican flags? Of G. W. 
Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, 
__Boston. Mass. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
wareney for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co. 
Steiger & Co, M.D. Berlitz & 
Saveur; aig achette & Co., London; Dr. L. 

ch stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages : 
ces. Catalogues on application 
SCHOENHOR 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
MONCLE ET MON CURE. ty J#sN DE LA 
A tert book which has been greatly needed. 
FRENCH VERB. By Prof. Sci DE V8RE. 
12mo,eljoth, £1.25. A thoroughly practical work based 
& new, clear, and methed for the study 
of the Freveh Verb. Specimen pages free. 
Any French or Ww. BR. JENKINS, 
English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
published. 851 & 853 6TH Ay., NEWYORK. 


An Invaluable Help for Students of French 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


A collection of the most interesting modern French Nov- 
els. Comedies, etc , which have mn carefully selected 
and expurgated for the use of schools and tor choice 
home reading. Comedies can easily be played by ama- 
tenre, Some especially arranged for young ladies’schools, 
Series of 12 numbers, @2.00 ;'per No., 25 cts. 
For examination bait price, with privilege of returring 
bv paying postage. Send also for free eample copy of Le 
Francais, French Monthly Magazine. 

BERLITZ & CO, Pub’s, Madison Square, N. ¥. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 


" NEW YORK, 
uderson’s Histories and Mist’! Readers. 
homsen’s New Arithmetics Alge 
Lessous. 

ee ellogg’s Lessens i ° 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and 
Wutchison’s Physiclegy and Mi ygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ee *s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
- Union Arith. Course, ining 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIC DICTATION BLANKS, 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 

Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 


A. LOVELL & CO., 3.East 14TH Srt., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
16 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COPY BOOKS, 


Supplement to the Essentials of Geography. 


Geographical News 


By G. C. 


Supt. OF SCHOOLS, 


It contains all the important geographical 


Paper ; price, 20 cents. Both 
Address 


Year for 1891-92. 


FISHER. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


This pamphlet is contained in the 1891 and ‘g2 edition of Fisher’s “ Essentials 
of Geography,” it being the new matter that has been added to this year’s edition. 


news of the year ending August. ’gr. 


Geographical News of the Year for 1891 and 1892, 


Editions to one address, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


we se!dom have wholly suitable candidatee. 


[t happens that we have now just tuch a candl- 


god som pn and true ladies of its pupils. 


D0 YOu want a Matron fora boarding school or ootiaus ? mie o place we are often asked to fill, bat for which 
« we look at it, suth a person should be firat of al 
oth , way from home, ard womeu who can fill 6 
homes of their own, so that th y are hard to find, WAN 


date,—a Lobie woman to begin with, a lady by birtn 
avd culcure. of the kird wh. se face grows beautiful 


as her hair whitens, and whom every gir! in school would “take to” at the first glauce. We know thia | y 
and can reccmmend her with certainty. She is an ex; erienced teacher, a cx mapetent hosewife. 
an addition to any secial circle Itisarare opportunity for avy institution that means to make A MATRON ? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Established in 1884. 


[Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300. 
ara ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


ANTED « Prof. of Assaying and Metallurgy; salary. $1500 Prof of Geology, $1500 Two 

e Professors of Greek, $1000, $1500, Prot of Greek and Latin, $90. Teacher of 

Science in City High School, $1200. Three Directors of Music. $800. $1009, $1500, Prof of English 

aud History, $1500. Prof of Physics and Chemistry (Kpiscopalian), $650. Three Lady High School Assist- 
ants, $500 to $750. Five Grade Teachers. $360 to $550. Address C. 

THE SCHUOL AND CUOLLEGR BUREAU, 


J ALBERT. Manager, 
ELMuuRsT, ILL. 


Pro res . T h In every department of school work will find that we have the best 
Sive eac ers possible facilities for introdacing them to school officers. If you are re- 
ceiving a samalier salary than others doing the same kind of work, and 
can make clear to thore who wish to employ teachers that you are capable of doing successful work, we can be of 
serviceto you. We must adda large number of names of available candisates to our list of teachers iu order to meet 
the demind upon us for fall vacancies. wa are e<pecially anxious to find ome good grade teachers who have had 
Normal training. Calla for such teacters for Fall vacancies have already begua to co ue in 
THE BRIDGE TEACHES AGENCY: BRIDGE & Scort, M'g'rs, 110 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON. 


EVERETT O. FISK 


7 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


& Proprietors. 


TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL FREE, 


Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10f Wabash Richardson So.Spring St.,|48 Washington Bldg., 
Chattanooga,Tenn. 


Los Angeles, Cal. ‘| Portland, Ore. 


with competent Teachers. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop's.; H. P. FrENcH, 


in ob’atning situations. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers. 


Registration free. 


Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


00D TEACHERS 
rok GOOD PLACES, 


00D PLACES 
rok GOOD TEACHERS. 


| Lastern Teachers’ Agency, °° 


THE EMPIRE » AComplete History of Britain 
» andthe British People Beau- 
ifuily illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1 25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
preseed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and of the very beet, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent auality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at ali bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


* AMERICAN WOODS,” 
A book on Woods, containing actual 
and authentic specimens. Seod 
for circulars, mentivping this journal. 


R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. ¥. 


Educational Institutions. 


COULLEGES. 


Poston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
£. R. RUGGLES. — 


Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somerset ss. nosion, 


during the month of August 18gr, yet 
numerous as during the current year. 


when teachers are not called for. During 


HIS BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 

and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 
he has secured to its members, in salaries, 


an aggregate of $1,co0,000, and $30,000 
calls for teachers have never been so 


This Bureau has no vacations, There is no week and hardly a day in the year 


the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 


vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. Teachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. 
Forms and circulars sent free... Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


and those wishiog a change at 


an increased salary, should 237 Vine 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


mTeachers seeking positions, Address B. RUGGLES & CO. 
} 


street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NORMAL, SCHOOLS. 


Vi ASS: STATK NOKMAL ART SOBVOL, established 
LVI for the advancement of art education and train- 
tng of teachers in all brareches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOROOL, 

i both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOULH, N. H. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


on and Catalogues address 
Cc. C. Rounps, Principal. 


JHOOL. 
\TATE NOBMAL 80 
lars address 
Miss EL. EN Hype, Principal. 
ORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
are sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. Boypsn, A.M. 


‘TATE NORMAL Mass. 
Ladi q catalogues, address the 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


ss 
For Catalogues GREENOUGR. Principal. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR.J.STEPHEN , Lebanon,Ohio, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 

Oldest and best known tn U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 Kast 14th Street, N. W. 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colieges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


merican School Bureau. 


Equipped to serve school officers promptly 
and efficieutly. Knows the whereabouts of 
the best teachers for any given vacancy. Regis- | 
tration WETHOUT FEE gives us a large and 
most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- | 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 


Late R. EB. Avery, 2 W. 14th St., New York. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors. and 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


| schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


and repting of school property. 
Best 


erences furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COFRISES, 


150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 
For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. ee ee learn about the won- 
mucC of our well trie 

OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members, Circulars and applica- 
tion blank free. Agents wanted 

NATIONASL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 


tt 147 8t, CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNION TEACHERS’ 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR 


IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 


AG EN CY. Established in 


stamp for b'anks to 
H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r. 
44 Kast 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORE. 
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Helpful Books for Teachers 


The deep and growing interest in educational science, the increasing 
importance of the teachers’ vocation, and the consequent desire of teachers 
to improve in their profession and place themselves in touch with the edu- 
cational thought of the day, are causes that have combined to create a de- 
mand in America for that pedagogic literature to which Shoup’s History 
and Science of Education is the latest contribution, 

This work is designed to aid those who wish to investigate the laws of 
mental and moral development with a view to determining the methods of 
instruction best adapted to the child’s unfolding intelligence. In its scien- 
tific treatment of the subject much attention is given to kindergarten meth- 
ods, object lessons, and other theories and devices embodying the newest 
and best educational ideas. The historical portion of the work will be found 
very rich in matter of interest and value to teachers. It will be sent to 
any address on receipt of $1.00 by the American Book Company, the prin- 
cipal educational publishers of America and the largest in the world. Their 
list includes a number of valuable pedagogical works by such well known 
writers and educators as Calkins, Day, Hailmann, Hewett, Krusi, Ogden, 
Page, Palmer, Payne, Sheldon, Shoup, Smart, Swett, and White. 
They cover a great variety of subjects of importance to the profession, and 
together form a full and thorough course in the history, theory, and practice 
of teaching. 

These works are fully described in Section 19 of the Company's Descrip- 
tive List, which is sent free to all who apply. 

Teachers are invited to send for Descriptive Pamphlets of text-books on 
any subject that they are interested in, and to correspond with the Company 
on all matters pertaining to books for their schools. 

CINCINNATI American Book Company 
Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART. |CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND 
Abhigh school Son 

By Josephine L, Abbott, Providence, R.I. $1 50. p 


OUR AMERICAN NEICHBORS. A Geo-| wanp QOK OF SLOYD. A book on Edu. 


B 
phical Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D.| cationa! Carpentry, for grammar schools. $1.50. 
Ete. price, 60 cents. (a SEND #£0R PRICE LIST. 


PERFECT GOD-SEND.”’: 


“Enclosed please find $1, my sub- : . 

; scription to the QUARTERLY REGISTER ; 

jy OF CURRENT History. It appears to 


THE THE 


QuarTERLY GREATEST 


4 me to be a very valuable boon to busy - 
R EG ISTE R ye but to my mind it especially com- 4 
‘ mends itself to all clergymen. To the : 
‘+ pastor of a smal! church, it is a perfect sp 

OF 4 


— » God-send, The smallness of his salary 


HIT 


OF THE DAY 


prevents a large expenditure in books 
CUR RENT » but here, for $1 per year, he can keep ‘ 
the day. It should also prove attractive 3 
HISTO RY. y to the busy pastor of a city church, for ¢ J O U R NALIS M 


himself in touch with the live issues of 
> by the spending of a few moments he 


will find the cream of the best topics ¢ 
that are calling for special attention. ¢ 
It is, indeed, the ‘Bovinine’ of all $ 

d Publi the 
magazines. 


$1.00 A YEAR, 


or 


FOUR FOR $3.00 


Wishing great success { 
to you.” 


* Evening New 
ALFRED E, StempripGE, Ph.D., 8 Ne Association, 


| West Goshen, Conn. ‘ 
Send Ten Cents for Sample Copy. 


Detroit, Mich. 


FROM AN EMINENT AUTHOR AND CRITIC. 


“I have examined with care the first two numbers of your QUARTERLY 
REGISTER OF CURRENT History; and we are so much impressed with its 
value that it has been ordered for our College Library. It seems to me that 
you are perfectly justified in saying that no library will be complete without 
it I ought to add that I admire the manner in which the REGISTER is got 
up. The likenesses given are also excellent, as I know, having known or 
seen a good many of those represented.”—WILLIAM CLARK, M. A., Ozon, 
Hon. LL.D., D.C.L.,\F.R.S.C., Prof. of Philosophy in Trinity College, Toronto, 


IN NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES, 
THE YEAR ROUND. 


AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. The text 
by Professor Geo . Goodale, of the Botanic 
Gardens, at Cambridge. and the 61 perfect colored 

plates. by Isaac Sprague. The most sumptuous 

of flower ks. Quarto. Cloth. In box, $15.00. 

THE MICROSCOPE IN BOTANY. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr, Julius Wilhelm 
Behrens by Rev. A. B. Hervey. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Cloth. $5.00. 


MANUAL OF THE MOSSES OF NOBTH 
America. With six fine copper plates illus 
trating the genera. By Leo Lesquereux and Thos. 
P. James. 8 vo. Cloth. $4 00. 

BOTANICAL MICRO-CHEMISTRY. Ab 
introduction to the study of Vegetatle Histology, 
for the use of students. By V. A: Poulsen. Trans 
lated by Prof. William Trelease. 12mo0. Clo. $1.00.. 

SPIDERS. Their structure and habits. By J. H- 
Emerton. Fully illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

LIMESTONES AND MARBLES. Their 
history and uses. By 8. M. Burnham. [Illustrated 
by 48 superbly colored plates. Large 8vo. Cloth. 

neut. 86.00. 

PRECIOUS STONES IN NATURE, ART, 
and Literature, An entirely new work, by 5S. 
M. Burvhem, fully covering the com, lete list of all 

ms and minerals now used as jewels or ornamen- 
stones. With especial reference to our Ameri- 
can gems. lllustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 

HANDBOOK OF INVERTEBRATE 
Zeology. For laboratories and seaside work 
By Prof. W. K. Brooks, Ph.D. L[liuscrated with 
200 eptirely new cuts, from drawings by the author. 
8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

A VISIT TO CEYLON, By Ernst Haeckel. An 
interesting account of the author’s visit to India 
and the Island of Ceylon in 1881. Translated by 
Clara Bell. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

LIFE ON THE SEA-SHORBRE; OB ANI- 
mals of our Coasts and Bays. With illus- 
trations and descriptions. By James H. Emerton. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Full catalogue free on application. For sale by 
jirst class booksellers, Passa postpaid by the 


BRADLEY WHIDDEN, 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston, 
Series 1. . . . Price, 15 cts. 

These cards containing graded exercises have 
been prepared with great care. There is a 
regular progression from card to card, and the 
various movements have been thoroughly tested 
in both primary and grammar grades. They have 
been especially adapted to the limited space avail. 
able between and around the desks of our schook 
rooms. 

The results have been gratifying. Teachers 
like them because they are a help. If you wish 
to secure the best results from these Gymnastics 
send for this set of cards. 


Address all orders : 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Longmans’ Primary Grammar. 
12mo. 124 pages. 35 cents. 


The Pri Grammar is an adaptation of the first 
half of the School Grammar, by the same author, 
with some of the explanations simplified, with many 
of the exer- cises amplified, and with a few of the 
difficulties omitted. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 E, 16th St., New York, 


END for our new Catalogue of ‘ TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” including list of Blackboard Stencils. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. Mass. 


‘BEST BOOKS FOR REFERENCE! 


—— for the Dance. 


Peper Dance Collection 


Number 1. 


144 pages, full sheet music size. Heavy er, 
$1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $200.” 
The leader of dance books. A royal collection of the 
brightest, jolliest dance music ever written, It contains 
ust the selections that are most needed by ever ypianist, 
ot difficult to play, but musically effective. 


Popular Dance Collection. 
Number 2. 


Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth 
gilt, $2.00. 

This second volume of this series contains 128 pages of 
even more taking dance music than No. 1. It combines 
variety. melody, and artistic beauty, and is undoubted! 
the best, as it is the latest book of dance music published. 
Its real value admits of no question, You must have it 
to be a successful leader of the dance. 


[ve Strauss Album. 


Paper, 75 cts. 

An unrivaled collection of dance music, original with 
and played by the Strauss Imperial Court Orchestra. 
These brilliant Strauss Compositions completely ratiaty 
the wants of the salon, drawing-room, or private dancing 
parties. Ours is the only authorized edition. 


American Dance Music Collection. 


Paper, 50 cents; cloth,g1; by marl, 65 cents. 


A bright array of bewitching music by comporers of 
It abounds in new, and 
modern music for waltzes. galova, polkas, marches, qua- 

lles, scottisches, mazurkas, etc. 


IN PRESS: 
Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 


Paper, 50 cents. 

We can thoroughly recommend this collection as fur- 
and captivating mutic selected for every 
style of Dancing. It will contain the latest, the choicest, 
and the mest popular selections ever published; adapted 
for either professionals or amateurs. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 


FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 


’ Dr. W. H. DoAanr’s 
Santa’s Surprise. Cantata for this season. 


Charming Music. Merry Songs, Appreciative Reci- 
tations, rare Dialogues. easily rendered by 
children. Price, 30 cts. by mall. 
The Lord’s Anointed. 
Service (No. 14) will be found in the front rank. 
The new songs, as well as the introduction of fa- 
miliar hymaos in which all can join, make it a very 
excellent and desirable Christmas Exercise. 
Price. 5 cts. by mall. 


] ; A Kinde n 

The Christmas King, , A Kindergarten 

little folks. by Mrs. WILBUR F. CraFts. Price, 5 
ets. by mail. 


Christmas Annual No, 22 furnishes 
for this season by experienced composers. Price, 
4 cts by mail. 
$ $ for Christmas Time. Ne. 2, sent 
Recitations on receipt of two 2-ct. stamps. 
A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. A 
full catalogue of Christmas Music sent on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN co., 
81 Randolph St.. Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


Four Hundred Students. 


atural 
practical work in every department. Degree 
Fall term opens Geto 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., PresipEnt. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
ndering, and the of the Philosophy 
conferred 


of Expression. Scientific and 


ber 13th, Address for Illustrated Catal 


HENRY L SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 


eow Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


Recreation Queries in 


United States History 


WITH ANSWERS. 
By Pror. C. L. GRUBER, State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
Cleth; price, 75 cents. 
oting greater interest in the study of our history. The compiler h that it will relieve 
. mon occurr 

are incentives to the pupil’s mind, and prove a source of healthful mental “. oe 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 3 SomeRsET Str., Boston, Mass. 


* This collection of ‘Queries’ has been made for the 


} 1 Stuffed Animals 
Rocks, 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, Skeletons, 
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